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THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM 




INTRODUCTION 


On Freedom 

Mr. A. B. Rajput has asked me to write a Fore- 
word to his book and a Foreword to FREEDOM. I 
have no doubt that had he approached one- of our 
national or party leaders, their word would have 
■carried far more weight — not perhaps by what was 
written, but by whom it was written. Butj then, 
nevertheless, how many of us do really go through a 
■^Foreword ? The better half of the readers skip over 
it. The others, go through it with the smile of a 
martyr. To neither the one nor the other then my 
these few pages are addressed. 

Of the Cabinet Mission, its proposals and 
counter-proposals, enough has been said in the book. 
The author has gone to considerable pains to be 
■exhaustive on the subject. " The cause of the source 
-points to the nature of the growth.” Let us then 
trace the motives that led to the origin of the 
Cabinet Mission to India. Motives are the best 
ways to justify a man’s actions. Our vanity and 
•our ego force us to believe that it is our hue and our 
■cry that has originated the Cabinet I^ission. The 
more modest of us' like Mahatma Gandhi conclude 
that it is the genuinity of the British desires to see 
India obtain her freedom. It is neither the one nor 
the other. What did all our threats of rehellion, all 
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our carefully planned ‘ Quit India ’ campaigns, all the 
hue and cry raised in the past, gain for us ? Merely 
a few more seats in the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil I As to the British desire to see India attain her 
independence, I can assure you that the average 
Englishman today is more interested in the horse 
likely to win the Derby, than the cause of India and. 
her independence. To what must we then attribute 
this Mission of goodwill from the British Cabinet? 
For six years during the war. Great Britain has been 
shouting herself hoarse, styling herself^ as the 
champion of freedom. The eyes of the world are 
now turned towards it. It would let the carefully 
concealed cat out of the bag if it was proved that the 
champions of freedom abroad are despotic autocrats 
over an entire nation at home. The end of the war 
has seen the birth of a new dawn, an era of individu- 
al awakening and self-consciousness. The alarming: 
rise of the U. S. S. R., with communalism spreading 
like wild fire, and a question in every eye, we see 
them are the real motives that originated in the 
Cabinet Mission and left Downing Street no choice. 
Once again the British set out to prove that ’ts not, 
that freedom was withheld from Indians ; it was the 
Indians themselves that withheld the freedom. 

The Cabinet Mission and its exertions are- 
genuine in all respects, but its proposals lack the one- 
basic entity — ‘freedom and independence.’ Lord 
Wavell made it clear when he declared that ‘there 
were and will be only four parties in the country,, 
viz., the Congress, the Muslim League, the Princes 
and the British Government.' The British offer India 
her independence subject to her remaining a party 
to her independence ! What on earth are they offer- 
ing us ? Over what are our leaders breaking their 
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heads about? To me it appears that each political 
party is fighting each other with only one motive, 
to attain the maximum of power, which later will 
carry the maximum of weight with the British Gov- 
ernment. I utterly fail to see even the germ of the 
^ cause that India is supposed to be fighting for. Free- 
dom is certainly not something material that can be 
a piece of cake. We eat it and we have it. Free- 
dom in its true and complete sense is an abstract 
entity. Freedom, my conntrymen, is an essence of 
the mind. A national Government is only a child’s 
and an ignorant’s way of defining this entity- A 
freeman is ever a freeman, were he even to be put in 
chains and cast in dungeons. Have we not before 
us the example of our own countrymen ? Men like 
Subhas Chandra Bose, exiles and refugees from their 
own land, with a price upon their head, yet FREE, 
iree in the highest sense of the word. Who would 
today say that Subhas was a slave of the British 
autocracy 7 Such men never die — such freedom 
never dies. “ Even though it is dead, yet shall it 
live.” 


To attain independence and freedom, we must 
first of all realise freedom, attribute values to it, 
cultivate it and originate it in the mind. Let us 
even believe the unbelievable. Let us believe that 
the British imperialism is withdrawn, every inch of 
it today. Will to-morrow in that event assure us 
trcedom? Will we be free in its complete and only 
sense-free as other nations of the world are'? The 
works of Raphelle ,to a layman is just another paint- 
ing, to an artist or a connoissure it is an entire world. 
Let us then realise freedom in the mind, attribute 
values to this entity before we begin to cherish it in 
our homes. 
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In the history of the world, one fact stands out 
like a milestone. There is only one road to freedom. 
That which lies through sacrifice and through blood- 
shed. We might obtain freedom elsewise, but if we 
do, we will have obtained freedom, it is true ; but 
without the spirit and the ethereal consciousness that 
goes with it. 

To obtain a degree of Doctorate of medicine or 
law we have to work for it ; but if perchance a 
degree of Doctorate of medicine, or law, be conferr- 
ed upon us in the form of a diploma, should we credit 
ourselves for being a doctor of medicine, or a man 
of law ? Freedom is an entity of the mind. Can a 
piece of paper signed by the Cabinet Mission 
bestow it upon us ? By all the laws under the sun 
— No. There is only one medium to freedom — 
that of sacrifice. 

The future of our country, the future of forty 
crores of peoples, is in the bands of our leaders. It 
is for them to think of it, not in the light of the 
present, nor in the light of their personal achieve- 
ments, but in the light of the generations to come. 
History has repeatedly warned us that no amount of 
international organisations of peace, arc proof 
against the ambitions of any nation. A hundred 
years hence, a thousand years hence, if not Britain, 
another may decide to walk upon us. - And just as 
meekly as we accepted, just so obligingly will we 
hand our cheaply earned laurels of freedom back to 
the usurper. And we of the present should be held 
responsible for they of the future. Their fathers and 
their fathers never fought, never loved the cause of 
freedom and independence at the cost of their lives, 
why should our children and their children ? The 
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child is but the father of man. The word freedom 
or independence to them would be an entity devoid 
of all its values, all its essentials. 

Let us, then, if we arc to leave a legacy behind, 
leave a legacy written in letters of death. A legacy 
of India— washed of all its shames with our blood. 
Our generations to come will then cherish it and 
guard it as a sacred trust. Well, be ready to defend 
it, fight for it, and if need be, die for it. Let us not 
cheat our children of the greatest heritage of 
mankind — FREEDOM, freedom in its true and 
complete sense, freedom of the mind. 

My call to you. countrymen, is the call of battle, 
and the call of battle is the call of freedom ; 

I . I.*.? b .y A M > I 


A. j. KARDAR. 




PREFACE 


Facing Facts 

“ Now undcrstnnd me well — it is provided in 
the essence of things thnt frotn »ny fruition of 
success, no matter wlint, shnli come forth somc- 
tbina to ninkc n greatsr struggle necessary ” 

_»ra» HViifman. 


** Why don’t tKey shoot Gandhi ? ” an English 
lady once asked the famous journalist, Mr. Brails- 
ford, " The whole trouble in India has come about, 
because the Government won’t let us beat our 
servants. It’s the only thing they understand." It was 
an ancient typifying the crass and brutal behaviour 
by the British towards Indians during the last two 
centuries of their 'civilising mission’ to this country. 
" And what have the British done for our people ? " 
— asked Rabindra Nath Tagore once. " I look 
around and see famished bodies crying for bread," he 
said. " I have seen women in villages dig up mud 
for a few drops of drinking water, for wells are even 
more scarce in Indian villages than schools. I know 
that the population of England itself is today in 
danger of starvation and 1 sympathise with them, 
but when I see how the whole might of the British 
Navy is engaged in convoying food vessels to the 
English shores and when I recollect that I have seen 
our people parish of hunger and not even a cartload 
of rice brought to their door from the neighbouring 
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district, I cannot help constrasting the British at home 
with the British in India. , 

“ Shall we then be grateful to the British, if not 
for keeping us fed at least for preserving law and 
order ? — asked further that nobleman of India. “ I ' 
look around and see riots raging all over the 
country. When scores of Indian lives are lost, our 
property looted, our women dishonoured, the mighty 
British arms stir in no action, only the British voice 
is raised from overseas to chide us for our unfitness 
to put our house in order.” 

” A government must be judged,” he concluded, 

” not by the pretensions of its spokesmen, but by its 
actual and effective contribution to the well-being 
of the people. It is not so much because the British 
are foreigners that they are unwelcome to us and 
have found no place in our hearts as because, while 
pretending to be trustees of our welfare, they have 
betrayed the great trust sacrificed and have the 
happiness of millions in India to bloat the pockets of 
a few capitalists at home.” 

This can serve as a good background for a study 
of the offer of the so-called ‘ freedom ' to the Indians 
by the British Labour Government’s Cabinet 
Mission now in this country. 

The proposals of the Cabinet Mission, which 
have been discussed in the following pages, and 
which have been acclaimed by some of our leading 
statesmen as ” something of which you have every 
reason to be proud,” can in no way be called an offer 
of freedom, nor even a near approach to freedom. 
They promise many things in the future as did the 
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Linlithgow- Amery declaration in 1940, or the Cripps 
offer in 1942, or the Wavell Plan last year, purport- 
ing to the ‘ freedom of India,* but without touching 
in the least the predominance of the Viceroy, the 
provincial Governors, and the Civil services over the 
machinery of the Government. This continuation 
of the bureaucratic British rule in India, guarded, of 
course, by the British bayonets as usual, can in no 
way be called an approach towards freedom, nor can 
it mean anything else than a couple of more scats 
added to the Executive Council, or the Indianisation 
of the said Council. If this is what our countrymen 
call FREEDOM, then it would mean that all our 
threats of a revolution, and the ‘ Quit India ’ cam- 
paigns during the last three years were meant for 
' getting a few more chains of servitude over our 
persons. 

With their proposal for a Union of India, the 
Cabinet Mission have succeeded in planting two of 
the firmest roots of imperialism in the country. One 
is the formation of 600 Ulsters of the Indian states 
in this land, w’hich will not be passed on the Indian 
Union, and which will be self-governing units 
without being responsible to any Central authority. 
Thus, while on the one hand, the princes will keep 
the states’ people in the chains of perpetual slavery, 
on the other, they will ever be forced to cling to the 
saddle-straps of the British imperialism. The other 
is a staunch alliance with the capitalists of the land, 
whether they wear the label of the Congress, the 
Muslim League, or that of the princes. It began 
with the alliance of the Indian millowners with the 
British capitalists in the form of the Birla-Newfield 
agreement in June 1945, and the Tata I.C.I. agree- 
ment in December 1945. And these very millowners 
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are the backbone of the national organisations of 
the country. Further, the stronghold of imperialism 
was consolidated to an unimaginable extent by 
strengthening the position of the Muslim League and 
the princes in the field of politics. This was made 
clear by Lord Wavell when he declared that there 
were four parties in the country, viz., the Congress, 
the Muslim League, the princes, and the British 
Government- If this is taken for granted, then 
wherein lies the success of the Congress claiming as 
the representative of the Indian nation ? 

The offer of the Cabinet Mission is another 
device to cool down the momentary excitement 
amongst the people of India which is perhaps the 
natural outcome of the World War II, otherwise 
neither the British can possibly afford to quit India 
without undergoing the grave risk of an economic 
breakdown in their own homeland, nor can the 
Indian capitalists — Hindus and Muslims both — for 
one moment dream of standing upon their own legs 
under the shadow of the advancing avalanche of the 
Soviet Socialists. 

The proposal to end the deadlock in regard to 
the composition of a provisional interim Government 
by inviting five representatives of the Congress, five 
of the Muslim League, and one each of the Sikhs, 
Parsis, Indian Christians and the Scheduled Castes 
is being discussed, and is likely to be accepted with 
slight adjustments or alterations by the ‘major’ 
political parties for setting up of the constitution- 
making machinery as put forward in the Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals of the 16th May, 1946 ; but will it 
lead to the independence of India, — the events will 
show I This much may suffice to say here that an 
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extraordinary consciousness is visible today not only 
amongst the upper strata of the Indian society, but 
also amongst the hungry and the naked labourers, 
farmers and artisans, and even amongst the armed 
forces and the police forces. And such consciousness 
cannot be for ever evaded by the strong arms of the 
capitalist partisans of the British imperialism in this 
country. As a solution thereof, the' youth of the 
land have urged that “whatever decision we are 
called upon to make, must be examined strictly in 
terms of the fundamentals of our nationalism, viz. 

' 1. Abolition of every vestige of foreign 

domination. 

' 2. The political and economic unity of our 

people. 

3. A growing equality in our political and 
economic relationships expressed through 
democratic forms of administration, and ■' 

4. A common code of fundamental rights, 
establishing a uniform and equal status for every 
citizeii in political, social and economic spheres, 
overriding religions or regional differences. 

“Complete independence is only an expres- 
sion,” they say, " unless it means the end of British 
domination, direct or indirect. This demands the 
withdrawal of British troops even before the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly as it must possess 
sovereign status. It is equally necessary to eliminate 
the British capitalist interests who act either on 
their own, or in alliance with Indian capitalists and 
even by destiny for over a century. 
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" The British Governinent,” they add further, 
“has not approached its self-chosen duty with 
honesty of purpose or directness of effort. They 
have, thus, further encouraged the forces of disrup- 
tion by refusing to demand from the princes a clear 
and uniform charter of civil rights here and now. 
This single instance would suffice to throw light on 
their motive. The Labour Government has proved 
that Socialism at home does not mean liquidation of 
imperialism abroad.” 

Under the circumstances, they urge that a new 
state must be born in this land, and to create that 
state of free India they declare that ‘ the unretreat- 
ing strength of our people is .our sole weapon.’ So 
onwards ‘ to this spurt of creative action,’ let us go 
ahead towards FREEDOM through all such ordeals 
and sacrifices that naay be required of us in that 
path, for therein alone lies .the end of our sufferings 
and starvations. 


A. B. R. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HOAX EXPOSED 


“This time the revolution will be unique in the 
(history of all revolutions. When it starts, it will not 
be the national leaders and workers who will be ar- 
'tested. This time it will be the Viceroy and Gover- 
nors who will be under arrest.” 

— Aruna Asaf AH. 

•• ■*' India speaks hundreds of different languages. 

“ It is composed of barbarous, primitive peoples, 
who have always been invaded and conquered. 

"India was an economic nonentity before the 
English came and established their benevolent trus- 
teeship over India at self-sacrifice. 

"Before England so generously took on the 
Whiteman’s burden, India was in a state of political 
barbarism, never having heard of freedom or democ- 
racy until they read about them second-hand in 
English books. 

“ Should England ever lay down its great burden 
'of ruling India, India would immediately fall into 
•civil war and chaos." 

"What more would the Indians have?” asks 
the Englishman. 

" We have given them what a competent ^ ■ u 
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cracy and a disciplined army can give — order and 
peace. Besides, we have conquered distance, brought 
fertility to deserts and drawn power from the Hima- 
layan snows for these people.” But the people of 
India replied : ' ” We in India look upon the British 
Empire as the most reactionary and anti-democratic 
force in the*world. Can you blame us for this, 
gentlemen ? How else can we— or you — explain the- 
ghastly economic and political facts that stare us in 
the face after two centuries of British Rule ? Facts 
such as that : . . . 

“ 1. 88 per cent of our people are illiterate, as- 
against less than 5 per cent, in England. 

'* 2. Our average expectation of life is- only 
26^ years, as against England’s 63 years. 

*' 3. Our average per capita income is sixty- 
five rupees, as against England’s over £100. 


Facts Ghastlier than Fiction ; 

” In order to impress upon you the parallel gra- 
vity of the political situation, let the facts speak for , 
themselves once again : 

”1. It is 189 years since Robert Clive, assist- 
ed by treachery and graft, won the Battle of 
Plassey. A British writer has described Plassey 
as one of decisive battles of the world : yet the 
casualties were 22 killed and 50 wounded on the 
British side, while the total figures on the Indian 
side was less than 500. 

1. From An Open Letter to the British Cabinet Mission, Blitz, - 
Bombay, March 30, 1946. 
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Will it be pertinent to point out to you that 
in the recent disturbances in Bombay in (Feb- 
ruary, 1946), following the unrest in the ‘ Royal ’ 
Indian Navy, 261 persons were killed and. over 
1,200 received bullet wounds, not to speak of 
many hundreds besides who were injured by 
bayonets, lathis, and tear-gas? If the casualty 
total of the recent disturbances from Calcutta to 
Karachi and from Lahore to Madras is added up 
surely it is not very different for you to read the 
writing on the wall. 

" 2 Take again the Revolt of 1857. It may 
appear surprising, but it is true, that more Indians 
were killed — quarter of a million— in the so-call- 
ed “ Mutiny ” of 1857 than Englishmen in the 
entire course of the World War II I 

“ 3. Censorship has completely obscured the 
fact that in the Revolution of 1942, at a conser- 
vative estimate, 50,000 peoples were slaughtered. 
How many more thousands were wounded ? 
How many times were unarmed crowds machine- 
gunned from the air ? All this we invite you to 
investigate. 

“As against this, we also invite you to enquire 
from your Right Honourable friends, Mr. L. S. 
Amery and the Most Noble Marquess of Lin- 
lithgow, as to how many Englishmen were killed 
in 1941 ; you will be amazed to find that the_ 
reply is — scarcely any ! 

“ Consequently, neither the gruesome suppres- 
sion of the people on the one hand, nor the false 
propaganda-ballyhoo on the other, especially in 
the United States, has made for British popular- 
ity here. 
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Two hundred years of history stand between you 
and us. 

“ The Indian National Congress itself, as is 
well known, was an Englishman’s idea. 

Originally conceived as a social reform organi- 
sation, it became political at the specific insis- 
tence of the then British Viceroy, Lord 
Dufferin. 


Congress proves a ’Frankenstein’ : 

“ His Lordship was to regret his decision and in 
three years to denounce the Congress as represent- 
ing only a ‘ miscroscopic minority' But the Congress 
survived his wrath. 

” Twelve years later, in 1900, Lord Curzon from 
the Viceregal Palace wrote to the Secretary of State 
for India : 

“ The Congress is tottering to its fall, and one 
of my great ambitions, while in India, is to assist 
it to a peaceful demise. (Life of Lord Curzon 
— by Lord Ronaldshay, Vol. II, page 151). 

" This particular ambition of his Lordship natur- 
ally remained unfulfilled ! 

“ Nothing deterred. Lord Willingdon, in 1932, 
made a similar prophecy, which proved equally un- 
availing. Despite the beatings and shootings and con- 
fiscations and jail, he lived to see Congress even more 
firmly entrenched in the affections of the peop le 

“ The Amery-Linlithgow partnership made an 
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even more determined attempt to crush Congress 
in 1942, 

“ Your presence in this country is a proof, if 
proof were needed, that terror having failed to crush 
the spirit and determination of the people, other 
methods are now being tried ! 

“ Parodoxically enough, the ‘ Quit India ’ move- 
ment is entirely the child of Britain’s broken pro- 
mises and ruthless imperialist policies. The Indian 
politician took a long time, indeed, well over half a 
century, to arrive at ‘ Quit India.’ 


Britain Responsible for ‘ Quit India ’ : 

“ The very first session of the Indian National 
Congress in 1885 expressed its profound feelings of 
loyalty to Queen Victoria. At the second session, 
Dadabhoy Naoroji from the presidential chair en- 
quired : 

I put the question plainly : Is this Congress 
a nursery of sedition and rebellion against the 
British Government (cries of ‘ No ’ ‘No ’ — or is 
it another stone in the foundation of the stabili- 
ty of that Government? (cries of ‘ Yes ’ ‘ Yes ’)- 
There could be but one answer and that you 
have already given.’ 

“ Despite severe governmental repression and 
the tragic experience of the Bengal . Partition 
days, Gokhale stood by the Minto-Morley Reforms 
in 1909. 

“ During the First World War, at every annual 
session, the Congress broadcast its loyalty to Great 
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Britain and the Allied cause and one and a half 
million Indian soldiers went to your rescue in Eng- 
land’s dark hour. 

“ It was the massacre of the JalUanwala Bagh in 
2919, that shook for the first time Mahatma Gandhi's 
profound loyalty to the Empire. 

“ In 1928, the arival of the Simon Commission 
from which Indians were excluded, but of which 
Major Attlee was a member, put a severe strain on 
Indian patience. The extraordinary vehemence with 
which it was boycotted has become a part of the 
national memory. 

"Soon after, however, when the second Labour 
Government of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald took office, 
it found Indian national leaders still willing to co- 
operate on the basis of Dominion Status. 

'* The political situation was tense. The Lahore 
Congress was meeting in the Christmas week of 1929 
with complete Independence on its agenda. 

• " Again, in response to a Viceregal speech, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, who was 
then Congress President, Mrs. Annie Besant, Sir Tcj 
Bahadur Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar among others 
publicly stated : ‘ We hope to be able to tender our 
co-operation with His Majesty’s Government in 
their effort to evolve a scheme for a Dominion Con- 
stitution suited to India’s needs.’ 

j 

" Even after the Civil Disobedience Movement 
1930, Gandhiji travelled to London to attend the 
Round Table Conference. But again to no purpose ! 
The Government, shaken by the mass movement of 
1930; only used the interval of the Gandhi-Irwin 
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Truce to reorganise its badly battered forces and 
•strike Congress unawares. 

“ In fifteen years since, the Congress exhausted 
..all avenues of negotiation before turning finally to 
.-direct action. 


'Cripps Hoax Exposed by Coupland : 

“ If the Cripps negotiations failed in 1942, it was 
because the offer was nothing better than a post- 
■dated cheque. A confirmation of this comes from a 
most unexpected quarter, from Professor Coupland , 
who was on the advisory staff of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
* The Draft Declaration,’ he stated, ‘ did not repre- 
sent any drastic change of policy ... In principle, in 
fact, the Draft Declaration went no further than the 
August Offer’ (of Lord Linlithgow, made in 1940). 

" “ Two centuries of broken promises, cruel ex- 

ploitation and ruthless repressions have made the 
Indian people more firm and fiercely determined 
than ever: We are not willing to wait any longer 
for complete and unconditional independence ; we 
ate prepared to make all and' every sacrifice for it. 
The age of protracted negotiations and endless 
•delays has passed. , And don’t ask of us an impossi- 
ble national unity : Such unity exists neither in 
your own, nor in any other .country on the Globe. 


Bureaucracy Running Amuck : 

“ Only the other day', a British Admiral was j 
threatening to sink the Royal Indian Navy, because 
20,000 ratings under him were ' on protest strike 
-against intolerable conditions and vicious racial dis-“ 
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crimination. 

. - a few days later, your War Department 

in India, against the unanimous wishes of the people,, 
was busy spending ten lakhs of our money on 
celebrating a Victory Week, when the grim spectre 
or tamme stared the country in the face. 

T ,, Even today the humiliating spectacle of the 
I. N, A. trials is going on ! 

Any further delay is unbearable to us. When- 
ever Britain has been in hot waters, delaying tactics- 
by the appointment of a Committee, a Commission ^ 
a Uclegation has been its favourite device. 

“ You will remember that, when the late Mr. E. S. 
Montague, then Secretary of State for India, visited 
this coimtry late in 1917, he wrote in a letter to the 
British Government on February 28. 1918, the follow- 
ing tell-tale words : I have kept India quiet for sis 

period of the war, I have set the 
politicians thinking of nothing else’ — And he added 
that even if he failed in getting an agreed schcme^ 
he was entitled to gratitude, on this score alone.’ 

. . S^ntlemen, have come to India at another 

critical juncture in our life. The British Govern- 
ment will naturally give you gratitude for occupying 
the minds of the Indian politicians for a few weeks 
or months, but the people of the country, hungry in 
body, mind and soul, can and shall, wait no longer! 


Economic ruin : Your gift to us ! 

If this is the political picture, the chronicle of 
the economic history of British rule in India is no- 
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less distressing. 

"The Independence pledge, which millions oh 
Indians take every year on the 26th of January, 
accuses the British Raj of bringing about India’s 
economic ruin. Pray, do not mistake this for the 
mere denunciatory rhetoric of a subject people. 

" Overwhelming and unchallengable testimony 
can be adduced to prove the charge : If ever a free 
and impartial Court of Justice were to hold an 
enquiry, the British ruling class will have to face a 
terrific indictment for most ruthlessly exploiting a 
fifth of humanity and sinfully hurling it down the 
valley o^ poverty and degradation. 

" Do you, gentlemen, remember that your 
Viceroy, Lord Dalhousie, in his famous Minute on 
Railways (1853), drew the attention of the Court of 
Directors to' great tracts of land, teeming with produce.' 

"The same country, after nearly a century of 
■your administration, has to go abegging all over 
the world for food-grains. Do not blame it on 
nature, for, as your greatest friend amongst the 
freedom-loving Indians, Mahatma Gandhi, has said : 

'Scarcity of rain is by no' means a monopoly 
of India. In other countries, though people 
welcome rains, they have made themselves- 
fairly independent of rainfall during a season or 
two. Here, Government have got used them- 
selves and the public to the idea that famine 
comes when there is a shortage of waterfall 
Had the mind been formed otherwise, they would' 
have made adcquate-,provision for short-fall.’ 

"A Memorandum on the Imperial Council of 
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Agricultural Research on the Development of Agri- 
culture will tell you that ‘Diet Surveys suggest that 
at least 30 per cent of the population of India, or 
over 100 million people, are habitually underfed in 
normal times.’ 


Ghastly Ravages of Imperialism : 

” How did the British manage to ruin a country, 
teeming with produce? You may, perhaps, not 
know, but your own officer; one Richard Bechet, 
President of the Murshidabad Council, knew it as 
far back as 1769. In his letter to the then Governor 
of Bengal he wrote : ' 

“ ‘When the English first received the grant 
of Diwani, their first consideration seems to 
have been raising' of as large sums of money 
from the country as could be collected, to 
answer the pressing demands from home and to 
defray the large expenses here.’ The result 
was, ‘this fine country, which flourished under 
most despotic and arbitrary Governments, is 
urging towards its ruin while the English have 
really such great a share in administration.’ 

“ Does this also not explain to you, gentlemen, 
■our pre-war agricultural indebtedness of 1,800 crores? 

“ The result of this triple drain — heavy land 
revenue assessments, the exactions of Money-lenders 
and of Zamindars (the latter two making a flourish- 
ing business, thanks to you), has been that: 

'* 1. The country does not grow enough food, 
today, for the people the consumption per capita 
falling from lbs. to 1 lb. before the war and to a 

is 
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mere 12 ozs. , in the year of grace of your visit. 

“ 2. Acute subdivision and fragmentation of 
land : in a village surveyed by Dr. Harold Mann, 
the size of an average holding had come down from 
40 acres in 1871 to 7 acres in 1914-15. In the com- 
paratively more fertile province of the Punjab 58.3 
per cent, of holdings are below 5 acres. There are 
thousands of ‘ Toy Holdings ’ of 1/160 acres of 301 
square yards ! 

“ 3. There has been practically no increase 
■during this century in the average yield of rice and 
wheat per acre, which remain about the lowest in 
the world.’ (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs : ‘A Food Plan for India’ (1946). 


Mark the Year : 

“ 4. A progressively iniquitous rural class 
structure consisting of non-cultivating owners, and 
non-owming cultivators and landless l^ourers, 75 per 
cent, of land is tenant cultivated, ihe number of 
landless labourers has increase^ feom millions in 
1682 to 33 millions in l93i. ihe number of rent 
receivers has increased by 62 per cent, between 1921 
•and 1931. 


Wholesale Industrial & Trade Sabotage : 


“ The blind self-interest ana greed of the I 
rulers are no less in the geld of 

■3nd industry. 

: Inaja. z 

^^erless in. arts ana 


ititisn 

trade 
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Company, a Trojan Horse of British variety, for a 
while carried on a flourishing trade in Indian mus- 
lins and calicoes. 

“ But very soon as epoch-making event, aptly 
called the Industrial Revolution, converted your 
nation from a seafaring into a manufacturing: • 
country. 

“ The Board of Directors of the Company, which 
in a fit of absent-mindedness was conquering an 
Empire for you, clearly laid down your economic 
policy towards India. 


Destruction of India’s Native Manufactures : 

“A letter dated 17th March, 1769 said: ‘The- 
Company desired that the manufacture of raw sillc 
should be encouraged in Bengal and that of manu- 
factured fabric should be discouraged.’ 

“ As the Select Committee (1783) on the Ad- 
ministration of Justice in India pointed out, the 
letter ‘contained a perfect plan of policy both of 
compulsion and encouragement which must in a- 
very considerable degree operate destructively to- 
the manufacturer of Bengal. Its effects must be to- 
change the whole face of the industrial country, in 
order to render it field for the produce of crude 
materials subservient to manufacturers of Grear 
Britain.’ 

“ The Select Committee was not wrong, fot' 
between 1914 and 1935, India’s exports of cotton 
manufacturers to Great Britain decreased ifom 
1,266,608 pieces to 306,086 and imports of British 
manufactures in India increased from 818,208 yards- 
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to 51,777.277 yards. 

"And during the period, the population of 
Dacca, the Indian Manchester, fell from 1,50,000 to 
20 , 000 . 


Agriculture Disrupted : Industry Destroyed : 

"Montgomery Martin, answering a question 
-(No. 3877) asked by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons (1840), had the frankness to 
admit that ‘the decay and destruction of Surat, of 
Dacca, of Murshidabad, and other places, where 
native manufactures have been carried on, is too 
painful to dwell upon. I do not consider that it 
has been done in the fair course of trade. I think 
it has been the power of the stronger exercised over the 
■.weaker.' 

" This 'power of the stronger’ has been exercised 
•through a variety of notorious devices : through dis- 
•criminatory tariffs and imperial preferences, through 
.an over-valued currency, a monopoly of exchange 
banking, which encouraged British exports and dis- 
couraged the Indian through Trade Agreements 
enforced in the teeth of opposition of Indian Legis- 
latures, through discriminating railway rates encour- 
aging foreigti trade to the detriment of the internal 
trade, through dubious trade practices like rate wars 
end deferred rebates to cite only a few of the more 
glaring examples! 

" The result, once again, is similar to the one 
achieved by your agricultural policy : 

" 1. An occupational disequilibrium of the popu- 
lation : 70,6 per cent, in Agriculture, 17,4 per cent, in 
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Industry, Trade and Transport taken together. 

*' 2. Millions of unemployed and under-employ- 
ed, especially agriculturists. ; 

“3. A humiliating industrial backwardness ; to 

give but one example : up to 1939 the Indian 
Merchant Shipping had a tonnage of l,3r,748, as 
against 8,63,000 of a single Imperialist Trading con- 
cern, like the Standard Oil Company. You, no 
doubt, are aware of the fact, that members of Lowjee 
Wadia family built 13 vessels for the British 
Admiralty between 1810 and 1821. 

“ The sum total of two centuries of your econ- 
omic suzerainty over India is poverty, degradation 
and a sub-human standard for one fifth of humanity. 
It may be summarised thus ; 

“ 1. 60 per cent, of our people are ‘cither 
badly or poorly nourishcd’(Sir John Magaw, ex- 
Director-General of Public Health, Government of 
India) and that ‘the diet of the mass of population 
is deficient in quality (per capita consumption of 
milk is 5 ounces, as against 39 in England) and often 
in quantity, and much of the ill-health and disease 
in India are attributed to malnutrition. (Dr. Ackryd* 
Director Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coonoor). 

“ 2. That our milk contains more bacteria than 
the London sevage- water. (Mr. R. A. Pepperall, 
Milk Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India) . 

You made the adulteration of Jndian cotton a 
penal offence as early as 1829. Are not Cotton or 
Milk the British version for Guns or Butter? 
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“ 3. 97 per cent of the working class in Bombay 
live in one room tenements with 6 to 9 persons to a 
room. [Royal (Whitley) Commission on Indian 
Labour]. 

The slums of Calcutta are so awful that Mrs. 
Murial W. Nichol, of the recent All-Party Parlia- 
mentary Delegation, had not imagined anything like 
them in her sickest dreams, ‘ We have been in India 
for 150 years and it is a disgrace,’ she said, ‘ that 
these things should exist-’ 

" 4- In Bombay, 281 out of every 1,000 children 
born alive, die within one year, as against only 48 in 
London ! 

“ 5. ‘ Every year at least 100 million persons arc 
attacked by malaria, and malaria by its direct and in- 
direct action is almost certainly responsible for at 
least 2,000,000 deaths each year.’ (Lieut.-Col. J, A. 
Sinton, once Director, Malaria Survey of India). 

“ 6. Tuberculosis accounts for 270 deaths in 
1,00,000 persons in Calcutta, as against 97 in London. 
Dysentery and diarrhoea for 252 in Bombay, as 
against nil in London, Typhoid 90 in Calcutta against 
0.4 in London. Or do you think wc must not com- 
pare ourselves with you, but only with the Asiatics ? 
Even at that, Smallpox takes a toll of 24.4 per 
1,00,000 in British India, against 0.02 in Japan and nil 
in the Dutch East-Indies. Cholera of 46.2 in British 
India against nil in Japan and 13 in Indo-China. 
(G. B. Grant, Director of the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health). 

“ 7. 85 per cent of the Indian people are illite- 
rate. One in every five children of school-going age 
attends a school. At this rate of progress, it will 
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take 140 years to reach complete literacy in India ! 
And you spend Rs. 0-8-9 per head of population on 
•education, as against Rs. 33-2-0 in your country.’ 
■(Sargent Report on Post-War Educational Develop- 
ment). 

“ 8. We have in India one doctor per 9,000 per- 
■sons and one nurse per 86,000. The comparative 
■figures for your country being one doctor for 776 
persons and one nurse for 435 persons. 


Legacy of Hunger, Disease and Death : 

" A hundred and fifty years was a long time to 
experiment with the health and welfare of 400 million 
people. 

You and your coun^, gentlemen, have given a 
fair trial to your civilising mission and succeeded in 
endowing us with hunger, death and disease : it 
could not be otherwise for, to quote Gahdhiji again 
— whose words do not escape him without his 
knowledge — you ‘ tinkered with the problem ' ^and 
naturally so. 

" The official world was taught to think no bet- 
ter. Originally there can be none in a close mono- 
poly like the Government of India. It is the largest 
autocracy the world has known. Democracy has 
been reserved only for Great Britain. And when it 
rules and exploits millions belonging to other races, 
it becomes an unmitigated evil. It corrupts the 
whole island with the ’idea that such exploitation is 
the best thing for an enhghtened democracyo do. 
KHari]an : 17-2-46). 
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' Mark the date, it i? not 8th Aujlusi 1942! 

" One tijinf, more. Corrc.*:pnnchn>! to the clnsr, 
■of loyal ah.ccnrcc landlord.*: in a/lricultore. yon have 
encouraged a class: of coupon-curtinfi Capitalists to 
ftrow in rhe Indian industry who arc most eaficr now 
to join you in junior partnership, if you will hut keep 
the urban cooiic.s in check at>d rural ryots in if.no- 
rancc. 


” Thi.s is the same class of blood-suckers chat, 
during the (last) six years of toil, blood, sweat and 
tears, paid you an Excc.ss Profits Tax tif Rs. 200 
crore.s. The Brutus of India's economy will, at least, 
be grateful for the magnificent inflation, which he 
wanted us to believe, was just a little scarcity of 
.goods ! 

“ When the common man was nsVtcd to tighten 
the belt on an empty stomach, when more and more 
necessities of life were passing beyond the reach of 
workers, peasants, and the middle class — he made 
■excess profits, legally and through black-market, by 
bribing your officers. 

“When^cloth prices were soaring sky-high — 
they went up by 4(30 per cent before the Govern- 
ment of India thought of controlling them — and the 
per capita consumption of cloth was falling from the 
pre-war 17 yards to 10, the Textile Shares on the 
Stock Exchange were experiencing an unprecedented 
boom. 


" Or when the coolies and ryots of Bengal were 
dying by thousands, this class made, according to 
Woodhead Famine Enquiry Commission, a profit 
of Rs. 150 crores— equivalent to Rs. 1,000 per 
death ! 
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Your Devils’ Pact with Capitalists : 

“ Your officers in India have been kind to them, 
by refusing to institute controls, by leaving loop- 
holes, technical flaws — in control legislation, whkh 
obliging Advocates easily discovered, and law-abid- 
ing judiciary was constrained to recognise, by ‘ trans- 
ferring ’ officers who are caught accepting bribes, 
or by budget leakages and whisperings of ‘ confiden- 
tial ’ information. 

“ This class wants us to be patiently fair and 
non-violent. While they talk of political freedom, 
they do not mind your forgoing economic chains 
provided, of course, you let them retain their excess 
profits ! 

“ Gentlemen, you are Labourites pledged to 
Social Democracy, For God’s sake do not be tempt- 
ed into such an unholy alliance with these Cosgraves 
of economic variety — for reasons similar to those we 
have mentioned in the political context ! 

“ These then are the facts, political and econo- 
mic, about Btitish Rule in India. It may be .urged 
and with a show of plausibility that the responsibility 
for these misdeeds lies at the door of Imperiahst 
Britain, and not with the Socialist Britain, your 
Britain, that is emerging. 


Labour no Better Than Tories : 

” But have we not heard this argument once too 
often ? 

“ When last year your remarkable electoral vic- 
tory swept the British Labour Party into i^ower. 

I 
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India rejoiced to think that, at lonil last, the ha.stions 
of privilege had co!lap?:cd in one of the jlrcnt nations 
of the earth. 

“ Even thoup.h titere was notinnf. in the record 
of the two previous Lahrmr GoverJtntcnts nhout 
India, to inspire tis with .atty hope-'and mucli to 
forbid such a hope! — we rejoiced .at the thnujllu that 
reaction itad received a niijihty h!ov.* in tfic premier 
Imperialist country m the world. 

The best part of n year lias since p.one by : 
whatever may be your ncliicvemenrs on tfic home 
front, so far as the oppressed people of .Asia and 
Africa arc concerned, tiie skies are unlit by a single 
ray of hope. 


Labour Government Betrays Social Democracy. 

*■ In our own country, blood and terror have 
been let loose upon a people Rrown well-nij’h des- 
perate under a fascist tyranny without parallel in the 
contemporary world. 

“ As if this were not enough— as if to drive bit- 
terly home to us the fact to our slavery — Indian 
troops have been employed to suppress the new-won 
liberties of our brethren in Indonesia. Indo-China 
and elsewhere. 

. “ Mr. Churchill with a frankness rare in the 

annals of diplomacy stated that he had not become 
the first Minister of His Majesty's Government to 
preside over the liquidation of the British Empire. 

“ Your Labour Government, in their turn, far 
from liquidating the Empire, are actually helping to 
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revitalise the paralysed limbs of sister Dutch and 
French Imperialisms. 

“ That yon, who escaped national disaster by a 
hair’s breadth at Dunkirk should seek with out help- 
less blood to enslave the victims, not only of 
your own exploitation, but of your associated 
powers also, has created a bitterness nor easy to live 
down. 


The Only Terms India will Accept : 

" If, despite all tins, the ravages that British 
Imperialism has wrought upon India, are to be re- 
paired and a new chapter is to be opened, the terms 
that India would accept are not dl^icult to formu- 
late I 


“ 1. Complete independence outside the Bri- 
tish Empire. 

"2. The British Army of occupation to bt 
wi thdra \vn i m me d iatcly. 

”3. The people of India to be left free to 
solve tbeir own external and internal problems, 
including those relating to the minorities and the 
princes. 


" 4. Economic sovereignty and tlic iuUest 
power to restrict, regulate and control imrorts 
and exports, from all countries, including L-jreat 
Britain, and the disposal of sterling balances that 
have accumulated during the course of the war 
in England, in accordance with the wishe sot the 
Indian people. 
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The Case for Freedom : 

“ The case tor Indian freedom is. therefore, over- 
whelming. Freedom is needed for pence and prosperity 
of the four hundred millions of her people. May it not 
be said to you. gentlemen, that it is imperative if the 
vision that guides rlic bc.st elements in the British 
Socialist Movement is to be woven into the fabric 
of the world, if humanity is to be saved from the 
horrors of war, hunger and totalitarianism ? 

“ If Indian freedom is sought to be abridged on 
the plea of external danger or internal differences, 
the make-believe will not last long. 

“ The discontent in India will fully drain the 
strength of Britain, which is no longer the mistress 
of the seas or the workshop of the world. It will also 
seriously hamper Britain’s efforts at economic rehabi- 
litation. 

“ India's volcanic energy will seek explosive 
outlets. Disruption will be welcomed, foreign and 
hostile infiltration will evoke ready response. A 
rebel India will be a perpetual thorn in the side of 
Britain. India will, of course, in her turn bleed and 
suffer, but triumph she will, in the end.” 

This was the ultimatum which India gave to the 
British Cabinet Mission coming to her with the 
trust of the British people, and professing a 
wish that India should become ‘self-governing with- 
out a day’s avoidable delay.’ 
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" India is our prize possession. We in England 
have to live on it ; the Indians may live in it... 

It is the task of you, the younger generation, 
to hold India to the last drop of your blood.” 

— Lord Birkenhead to 

Oxford Students in 1927. 

^ ‘‘As between the two major Indian parties, I still 
regard the situation with hope, but nothing can be 
done at a distance. The Government must say that 
there will be transfer of power at a certain date. 
Then immediately after the elections and purely as 
an interim measure, an Executive Council should be 
formed from a panel contributed by the Prime Minis- 
ter of every province. 

" It should even be possible to bring India’s two 
major parties together even on the vexed problem of 
Pakistan. Obviously Mr. Jinnah is in a difficult posi- 
tion because of the present election results, but there 
could be some truncation of principles by Mr. Jinnah 
which would allow of an amicable settlement. 

“ I am certain something could be done with 
the idea of Muslim provinces retaining their own 
special identity, perhaps on the principle of dominion 
status, but fully co-operating with the rest of India 
for all-India purposes, 

" Perhaps even the North-West Frontier Pro- 
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Vince, which has voted so stronf.iy for the Congress, 
would listen to Mr. Jinn.ih if somethinjj on thc.se linc.s 
propounded. The Conf^re.’^s has virtually con- 
ceded Pakistan to this decree. The Secretary of 
otatc should e.vplorc this situation.” 

This was what Mr. R. V. Sorcn«:cn. one of tiic 
ten members of the All-Parties Parliamentary Dele- 
gation to India in January- February 1946 declared in 
tan interview on his return to England. The delega- 
tion met the Prime Minister within a few hours of 
Its arrival back in London, and its members painted 

T of the urgency of the political situation in 

India as it appeared to them. 

Accordingly, on February 16. it was believed in 
political quarters of London that the British Govern- 
ment was expected to make, within a few days’ time, 
an announcement that the Secretary of State for 
India, Lord Pethick- Lawrence, and the Undcr-Sec- 
retary of State, Mr- Arthur Henderson, would 
for India shortly. It was further suggested 
wat the expected purpose of such a visit by the two 
Ministers, who might be accompanied by a third 
^portant persori, was that of consultation with the 
Viceroy of India, and various Indian nationalist 
leaders on the setting up of a Constituent Assembly 
to draw up a new Constitution for India. 

On February 19, it was announced from London 
that three British Cabinet Ministers were coming to 
India to discuss with leaders of Indian opinion the 
framing of an Indian Constitution. They were Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade, 
^nd Mr. Albert V.- Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. This was officially announced in the 
House of Lords by Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
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said: “The House will recall that on September 19 
last year, on his return to India, after discussions 
with the British Government, the Viceroy made a 
statement of policy in the course of which he out- 
lined the positive steps to be taken immediately 
after the Central and Provincial elections to 
promote in conjunction with leaders of Indian 
opinion the early realization of full self-government 
in India. Those steps include: 

" First, preparatory discussions with elected 
representatives of British India and with Indian 
States in order to secure the widest measure of 
agreement as to the method of framing a Con- 
stitution, 

“ Second, the setting up of a Constitution- 
making body, and 

“Third, the bringing into being of an Executive 
Council having the support of the main Indian 
parties." 

, Further, Lord Pcthick-Lawrence explained that 
the announcement did not alter the statement made 
by Lord Wavell in September last about framing a 
Constitution for India. He said that the Viceroy s 
hands would be strengthened by the presence of 
members of the Government. 

“It remained”, he added, “the intention of 
the British Government that it was for Indians to 
decide the basis of their own constitutional struc- 
ture. 


“ The Mission would act as reperesentatiyc of 
the Cabinet in India, and carry the authority of the 
Cabinet." 
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On March 15, the Prime Minister, Mr. C. R. 
Attlee declared in the House of Commons, that ‘ the 
British Cabinet Mission to India was going out, re- 
solved to succeed'. He added that he was sure 
everyone would wish them god-speed. 

“ What form of Government,” Mr. Attlee said, 
is to replace the present regime, is for India to 
decide, but our desire is to help her set up forthwith 
a machinery for making that decision. There you 
have met with the initial difficulty of getting that 
machinery set up, but we are resolved that the 
machinery shall be set up, and we seek the 
utmost co-operation of all Indian leaders to do so. 

" We are mindful of the rights of the minorities, 
and the minorities should be able to live free 
from fear But we cannot allow a minority to place 
their veto on the advance of a majority." 

” India ”, he added, ” must choose as to what 
will be her future situation and her position in the 
world. Unity may come through the United Nations 
or through the Commonwealth, but no great nation 
can stand alone by herself without sharing what is 
happening in the world.” 

After expressing a hope that India would elect 
to remain within the British Commonwealth, Mr. 
Attlee declared : ” If on the other band she elects 
for independence'and in our view she has a right to 
do so — it will be for us to make the transition as 
smooth and easy as possible.” 

Sir John Anderson, a former Governor of Bengal, 
who spoke to the House after Mr. Attlee, said that 
a solution of the Indian problem was urgent. He 
pointed out that ” we cannot simply throw the apple 
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of discord into the lndian arena and run away.” 

On March 22, on the eve of the Mission's arrival 
in India, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel discussed the 
prospects of the forthcoming negotiations, and 
following points were issued to the press : 

1. India demands immediate transfer of 
power. She can brook no further delay. 

2. The Congress is prepared to provide ade- 
quate safeguards to protect the legitimate 
minority interests, but is not prepared to accept 
Mr. Jinnah’s demand for the division of India. 

3. The Congress does not envisage any seri- 
ous trouble if real power is transferred. 

4. The next few weeks will present the 
biggest and perhaps the last opportunity to 
Britain to settle the Indian question amicably. 

5. The present bitterness between Britain 

and India will disappear, and a friendly alliance 
between the two countries is possible if power 
is transferred immediately. ^ 

6. In international and foreign affairs, in- 
dependent India will always stand for world 
peace. She has no aggressive intention. 

7. Independent India will have her own army 
strong enough for internal and external defence. 
But she will not require a huge standing army 
as other nations, because she has no intention 
of external aggression. 

8. Independent India will try to maintain 
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friendship with all nations. 

Sardar Patel further declared : " While I do not 
attach much importance to promises and declara- 
tions and always prefer to await action. I must say 
that the recent declaration of the British Premier, 
Mr. Clement Attlee, in Parliament, was clear and 
had an undoubted ring of sincerity about it. 

“ For the first time in recent years, the British 
Government have changed their attitude regarding 
minorities. The Congress has always been for the 
protection of the legitimate rights of the minorities, 
but^ during the war the British Government 
adopted an attitude of ‘ do nothing ’ until an agree- 
ment had been reached between the Muslim League 
and the Congress, and at the same time encouraged 
the Muslim League to adopt an obstructive attitude 
by making impossible demands, thus providing the 
League with the power of veto, which it effectively 
exercised throughout the period of the war. I am 
glad that the British Prime Minister has now made 
it, clear that no minority will be allowed to stop the 
progress of the majority. His declaratioyi refers only 
to the Muslim League. 

"The Congress will meet the legitimate demands 
-of the minorites and provide them with all reasonable 
safeguards, but it cannot concede the impossible 
demand for the partition of India,— the Pakistan 
demand of Mr. Jinnah. ^ 

“The partition proposed by Mr. Jinnah will not 
■only be unfair to the Hindu and Sikh minorities in 
the Punjab and Bengal, but actually endanger the 
safety of both the constituent parts. 

“The Congress Working Committee has in its 
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resolution gone to the maximum extent possible in 
meeting ’the Muslim League demand for self-deter- 
mination. That resolution says the Congress cannot 
agree to any proposal to disintegrate India by giving- 
liberty to any component state or territorial unit to 
secede from the Indian union or federation. The 
Congress has been wedded to Indian freedom, and 
unity and any break in that unity, especially in the 
modern world when people’s minds inevitably think 
in terms of ever larger federation, would be inju- 
rious to all concerned and exceedingly painful to 
contemplate. 

“Nevertheless, the committee also declared, it 
cannot think in terms of compelling the people in 
any territorial unit to remain an Indian union against 
their declared and established will. This is the farthest 
limit to which the Congress can go. No reasonably;' 
minded person can expect anything more than this. 

“The Muslim League has adopted this obs- 
tructive attitude since the commencement of the 
war. This unequivocal declaration of the British 
Government in regard to the minority has now 
made Mr. Jinnah angry, and perhaps afraid. His 
recent statement seems to have been the result or 
the realization that the ground is rapidly slipping 
from under his feet.” 

Sardar Patel further added : “Whether Eng- 
land will have the good sense to give us indepen- 
dence immediately, I do not know. But I know this 
much that we want independence, not Dominion 
Status, but independence immediate, here and now. 
When the British people talk of Dominion Status, 
it always raises a suspicion in our minds for the the 
reason that India cannot be a dominion in the sense 
that Canada or Australia is because our culture an 
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our civilization are different from the .culture and 
■civilization of either Britain or the Dominions. Fur- 
thermore, India can never be a dominion of Great 
Britain because India is many times vaster in size 
and population and potentialities than Britain and 
all the dominions put together. 

*' How then can India, which is determined to 
be independent, accept a status in the British Com-r 
monwealth? ' When the British insist upon this 
status, there is a suspicion in our minds that it will 
.eventually turn out to be not Dominion Status but 
an entirely new relationship in which Britain will 
have an ever dominating position.” 

The Cabinet Mission landed at Mauripur Air- 
port, Karachi on Saturday the 23rd March, ■ 1946. 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, alighting from the plane, 
announced to the press : ** As my colleagues and I 
set foot , on the soil of India, we bring to the people 
of this country on behalf of the British people a mes- 
sage of cordial friendship and good-will. We have 
•come to settle with India and not to adjudicate on 
the rival claims of different political parties and 
settle disputes among them.” 

He added : “We are convinced that India is on 
the threshold of a very great future. When in the 
■exercise of her freedom she will stand for the preser- 
vation of civilization in the East and bring her great 
influence to bear in the counsels of the nations. 

“We have come but with one purpose in view. 
, It is, in conjunction with Lord Wavell, to discuss 
with the leaders of India and her elected re- 
presentatives how best to speed up the fulfilment of 
your aspirations to take full control of your own 
affairs and thus enable us to complete the transfer 
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of the British Commonwealth. But it is a free 
association and we have no desire to press India 
to stay within it against her considered judgment.” 

Further, he stated : “ There are two matters 
connected with our programme that I should like to 
mention today. We are receiving a great number 
of requests from organizations and individuals all 
over India who wish us to hear their views in person. 
I must make it quite clear that I and my colleagues 
have come here for the single purpose which I have 
already described to you. We have no wish to deny 
a hearing to anyone, but it is quite impossible for iis 
to meet all who would wish us to see them. We 
shall, therefore, limit ourselves to seeing those who 
are judged to be best able to help us in our task.” 

Concluding, he said : ” We have come with 
only one fixed intention, and that is to play our full 
part as representing His Majesty’s Government in 
helping Indians to achieve their independence. 
Beyond that we have open minds and are not 
committed to any particular views. But that does 
not mean that we come in a hesitant or indecisive 
^ frame of mind. We come to enable Indians to take 
their place and play their full part amongst the great 
nations of the world ; and with the determination to 
bring our discussions to be as decisive and friendly 
conclusions, we hope, with the goodwill of all the 
inhabitants of this great country.” 


Ill 

After this introductory statement, the Mission 
set to work by starting the round of formal inter- 
views with leaders of various minorities, representa- 
tives of different communities other than Muslim and 
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Hindu, coming under the respective organisations of' 
the Muslim League and the Congress, and the prin- 
ces, and premiers and ministers of the provinces. In 
the meantime, the Committees of the Muslim League 
and the Congress held their meetings to chalk out 
their respective plans of action and to give necessary 
instructions to their respective spokesmen. 

The Muslim League Legislators’ Convention 
consisting of 450 members of the Central and Provin- 
cial Assemblies met at Delhi on ^April9 under the 
presidentship of Mr. Jinnah. After hours of delibera- 
tion, fiery speeches and amidst scenes of enthusiasm 
each member present took the follo'wing pledge : 

" I do hereby solemnly declare my firm con- 
viction that the safety and security, and the 
salvation and destiny of the Muslim nation 
inhabiting the sub-Continent of India lie only in 
the achievement of Pakistan which is the one 
equitable, honourable and just solution of the 
constitutional problem and which will bring 
peace, freedom and prosperity to the various 
nationalities and communities of this great sub- 
Continent. 

“ I most solemnly affirm that I shall willingly 
and unflinchingly carry out all the directions 
and instructions which may be issimd by the All- 
India Muslim League in pursuance of any move- 
ment launched by it for the attainment of the 
cherished national goal of Pakistan, and, believ- 
ing as I do in the rightness and the justice of my 
cause, I pledge myself to undergo any danger, 
trial or sacrifice which may be demanded of me. 

Of the several speeches made at the Convention 
amidst the cries of ' Qaid-i-Azam Zindabad , and 
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Stan Zindahad ’ by the fervid Muslim crowd, 
ne delivered by Sir Firoz Khan Noon created 
in the press, and deserves a special mention 
He declared m ringing tones : “ We are on 

hreshold of a great tragedy, because neither the 
us nor the British realize the depth of our feel- 
If the Hindus give us Pakistan and freedom, 
the Hindus are our best friends. If the British 
it to us, then the British are our best friends, 
f neither will give it to us, then Russia is our 
friend. 

' Even if we have to die fighting, we shall see 
our children will never be slaves of Akhand 
iustan. 

“ We shall show these blood-sucking Marwaris 
we can raise the standard of living in Pakistan 
er than in any other country in the East, 
igs arc so manipulated today that machinery is 
allowed to go into Pakistan. As a former 
iber of the Government of India, I know that 
tiinery worth crores of rupees has been imported 
India during the war, but not one bit has been 
ved to go into Pakistan. 

“ Unless you have political, economic and reli- 
s freedom, you will, in 40 years, be serfs in worse 
It than the Scheduled Castes, 

“ If the British Cabinet Mission, in conspiracy 
i bamas, leave India with a ‘ piece of paper ' 
ed between them for ‘ peace in this country, that 
:e will be as shortlived as the one Mr. Chamber- 
negotiated with Hitler at Munich. 

“ With this Hindu mentality, and this Shuddhi 
'ement, if you fall into this trap and lose political 
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power, you will lose something dearer than life itself 
— your Faith. 

“ If Great Britain puts us under the Hindu Raj, 
let us tell Great Britain that the destruction and 
havoc that the Muslims will do in this country, will 
put into the shade what Changiz Khan did. 

“ If our actual course is to fight, and if in 
that fight we go down, the only course for the 
Muslims is to look to Russia, and there is a big 
movement in the Punjab in favour of Communism, 
as they say that is the only way to freedom in view 
of Akhand Hindustan. If we have to win our free- 
dom that way, I will be the first to lose every rupee 
I have in order that we may be free in this 
country.” 

The Working Committee of the Congress on 
their side met at the President, Maulana Azad's 
residence in Delhi on April 15. The Maulana put 
forth a new formula for solving the political dead- 
lock in the country. "The situation in India is 
such,” said he, “ that all attempts to establish a 
centralised and unitaryg overnment are bound to fail. 
Equally doomed to failure is the attempt to divide 
India into two States.” 

He added; ” The formula which I have succeed- 
ed in making the Congress to accept, secures what- 
ever merit the Pakistan scheme contains, while all 
its defects and drawbacks are avoided. The basis 
of Pakistan is the fear of interference by the Centre 
in Muslim majority areas as the Hindus will be in a 
majority in -the Centre. The Congress meets this 
fear by granting full autonomy to the provincial 
units and vesting all residuary power in the provinces. 

It also has provided for two lists of Central subjects, 
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one cornpulsory and one optional, so -that if any 
provincial unit so wants, it can administer all 
subjects itself except a minimum delegated to the 
Centre. The Congress scheme, therefore, ensures that 
the Muslim majority provinces are internally free to 
develop as they will, but can at the same time influ- 
ence the Centre on all issues which affect India as a 
whole. 

“ The situation in India is such that all attempts 
to establish a centralized and unitary government 
are bound to fail. Equally doomed to failure is the 
attempt to divide India into two States. After 
considering all aspects of the question, I have come 
to the conclusion that the only solution can be on 
the lines embodied in the Congress formula which 
allows room for development both to the provinces 
and to India as a whole. The Congress formula 
meets the fear of the Muslim majority areas to allay 
which the scheme of Pakistan was formed. On the 
other hand, it avoids the defects of the Pakistan 
scheme which would bring the Muslims where they 
arc in a minority under a purely Hindu govern- 
ment. 


“ I am one of those who consider the present 
chapter of communal bitterness and differences as a 
transient phase in Indian life. I firmly hold that 
they will disappear when India assumes the responsi- 
bility of her own destiny.. .When India attains her 
destiny, she will forget the present chapter of com- 
munal suspicion and conflict and face the problems 
of modern life from a modern point of view. Differ- 
ences will no doubt persist, but they will be econo- 
mic, not communal. ‘Opposition among political 
parties will continue, but they will be based not on 
religion but on economic and political issues. Class 
and not community will be the basis of future align- 
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ment^ and policies will be shaped accordingly. If it be 
argu6d that this is only a faith which events may not 
justify, I would say that in any case the nine crores 
of Muslims constitute a factor which nobody can 
ignore and whatever the circumstances, they are 
strong enough to safeguard their own destiny.” 


IV 

The Cabinet Mission, having informally discuss- 
ed with Mr. Jinnah and Maulana. Azad the various 
methods of approach to the solution of the problem 
of setting up an interim government and the sum- 
moning of a constitution-making body, issued the 
following statement on Saturday the 27th April : 

” On their return from Kashmir (where they 
had been on a short holiday during the Easter), the 
Cabinet Delegation decided to initiate by informal 
contacts a further attempt to find a basis for a 
settlement by agreement between the two main 
parties. As a result, the Delegation have today 
invited the Presidents of the Congress and of the 
Muslim League to nominate representatives of the 
Working Committee of the Congress and the League 
respectively to meet together with the Delegation 
to continue the negotiations.” It was a good pro- 
posal, for the Cabinet Mission’s suggestions for their 
joint meeting was in line with the Congress policy, 
and Maulana Azad on receiving the invitation 
declared : ” We have always been ready to negoti- 

ate.” The Congress Working Committee, according- 
ly, authorised Maulana Azad, . Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Sardar Valiabhbhai .Patel and Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan to represent the Congress, while the 
Working Committee of the Muslim League autho- 
rised Mr. Jinnah, Nawab Mohd. Ismail Khan, Nawab- 
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zada Liaqat Ali Khan, and Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 
to participate in the Tripartite Conference proposed 
by the Cabinet Mission. The Cabinet Delegation, 
thus, entered upon its third and decisive stage of 
work. 

The details of this Conference arc given in the 
following pages. 



CHAPTER III 


FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES 


“The loss of India, however arising, would 
be final and fatal to us. It could not fail to be 
part of a process which would reduce us to the 
scale of a minor power . . . The loss of India 
would mark and consummate the downfall of 
the British Empire. The great organism would 
pass at a stroke out of life ... If, guided 
by counsels of madness and cowardice disguis- 
ed as false benevolence, you troop home froin 
India . . . you will find famine to greet you on 
the horizon on your return.” 

— Winsion Ohurehill. 

The Tripartite Conference of the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy, and the representatives of 
the Congress and the Muslim League opened on 
Sunday, the 5th May, to arrive at a settlement 
between the two major political parties — Hindus 
and Muslims — in India. The talks came near a 
breakdown on the 8th. Meetings between Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah, however, con- 
tinued, but all efforts to overcome their fundamental 
differences and to produce an greement between the 
Congress and the League on the question of a long- 
term settlement, — which was the primary objective 
of the Misson — having failed, the Conference came 
to an end finally on the 12th May. 

The following is the text of the correspondence 
and documents connected with the Conference 
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“which reveal the points of fundamental differences 
between the parties. 

Letter from Lord Pethicb- Lawrence to Maulana 
Abnl Kalam Azad and Mr. Jinnah, dated 27th April, 
2946. 

The Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the 
Viceroy have carefully reviewed the opinions 
expressed to them by the various representatives 
they have interviewed and have come to the con- 
clusion that they should make one further attempt 
to obtain agreement between the Muslim League 
and the Congress. 

They realise that it would be useless to ask the 
two parties to meet unless they were able to place 
before them a basis of negotiation which could lead 
to such an agreement. 

1 am therefore asked to invite the Muslim League 
to send four negotiators to meet the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy together with a similar 
number from the Congress "Working Committee with 
a view to discussing the possibility of agreement 
upon a scheme based upon the following fundamental 
principles : — 

The future constitutional structure of British 
India to be as follows : — 

A Union Government dealing with the following 
subjects ; — 

Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. 

There will be two groups of Provinces, the one of 
the predominantly Hindu Provinces and the other of 
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the predominantly Muslim Provinces, dealing with 
all other subjects which the provinces in the res- 
pective groups desire to be dealt with in common. The 
Provincial Governments will deal with all other sub- 
jects and will have all the residuary sovereign rights- 

It is contemplated that the Indian States will 
take their appropriate place in this structure on 
terms to be negotiated wdth them. 

I would point out that we do not think it either 
necessary or desirable further to elaborate these 
principles as all other matters could be dealt with in 
the course of the negotiations. 

If the Muslim League and Congress are prepared 
to enter into negotiations on this basis, you will 
perhaps be so good as to let me know the names of 
the four people appointed to negotiate on their 
behalf. As soon as I receive these I will let you 
know the locus of the negotiations which will, in all 
probability, be in Simla, where the climate will be 
more temperate. 


II 

Letter from the President of the Congress to Lord 

Pethick- Lawrence, dated 28th April 1946. 

\ 

I thank you for your letter of April 27tb. I have 
consulted my colleagues of- the Congtcss Working 
Committee in regard to the suggestion made by 
and they desire me to inform you that they have 
always been willing to discuss fully any matters 
concerning the future of India with representatives 
of the Muslim League or any other organisation, i 
must point out, however, that the “ fundamental 
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principles” which you mention, require amplification 
and elucidatioiS>in order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing. 


As you are aware, we have envisaged a Federal 
Union of autonomous units- Such a Federal Union 
must of necessity deal with certain essential subjects 
of which Defence and its allied subjects are the 
most important. It must be organic and must have 
both an executive and legislative machinery as welL 
as the finance relating to these subjects and the 
power to raise revenues for these purposes in its 
own right. 

Without these functions and powers it would be 
weak and disjointed and defence and progress in 
general would suffer. Thus among the common 
subjects, in addition to Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications, there should be Currency, 
Customs, Tariffs and such other subjects as may be 
found on closer scrutiny to be intimately allied to 
themi 

Your reference to two groups of Provinces, the 
one of the predominantly Hindu Provinces and the 
other of the predominantly Muslim Provinces, is not 
clear. The only predominantly Muslim Provinces 
are the North-West Frontier Province, Sind and 
Baluchistan. Bengal and Punjab have a bare Muslim 
majority. We consider it wrong to form groups of 
Provinces under the Federal Union and more so on 
religious or communal basis. 

It also appears that you leave no choice to 
a Province in the matter of joining or not joining 
a group. It is by no means certain that a Province 
as constituted would like to join any particular 
group. In any event it would be wholly wrong 
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to compel a Province to function against its own 
wish. While we agree to the Provin'^es having full 
powers in regard to all remaining subjects as well as 
the residuary powers, we have also stated that it 
should be open to any Province to exercise its option 
to have more common subjects with the Federal 
Union. Any sub-federation within the Federal 
Union would weaken the Federal Centre and would 
be otherwise wrong. We do not, therefore, favour 
any such development. 

Regarding the Indian States we should like to 
make it clear that we consider it essential that they 
should be parts of the Federal Union in regard to 
the common subjects mentioned above. The manner 
of their coming into the Union can be -considered 
fully later. ■“ 

You have referred to certain “ fundamental 
principles” but there is no mention of the basic issue 
before us, that is, Indian independence and' the 
consequent withdrawal of the British army from 
India: It. is only on this basis that we can discuss 
the future of India, or any interim arrangement. 

While we arc ready to carry on negotiations 
with any party as to the future of India, we must 
state our convictions that reality will be absent from 
any negotiations whilst an outside ruling power still 
exists in India. 

I have asked three of my colleagues of the 
Congress Working Committee,' narnely. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan to accompany me in any 
negotiations that may take place as a result of your 
suggestion. 
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III 

Letter from the President of the Muslim League 
to Lord Pethick-Laivrcnce, dated 29th April, 1946. 

I thank you for your letter of the 27th April, 
which I placed before my Working Committee 
yesterday morning. 

My colleagues and I fully appreciate the 
further attempt that the Cabinet .Mission and His 
Excellency the Viceroy are making to bring about 
an agreement between the Muslim League and 
the Congress b 3 ' proposing a meeting of the 
representatives of the two organisations for the 
purpose of negotiating an agreement. They, 
however, desire me to invite your attention to 
the position taken up by the Muslim League 
since the passing of the Lahore Resolution in 
1940 and, thereafter, successively endorsed by 
the All-India Muslim League Sessions and again by 
the Convention of the Muslim League Legislators, 
as recently as the 9th of April, 1946, as per copy 
enclosed. 


The Working Committee desire to point out 
that many important matters, both of principle and 
-detail, in your brief letter require elucidation and 
clarification, which, in their opinion, can be achieved 
at the meeting proposed by you. 

Therefore, without prejudice or commitment, 
■the Working Committee* in their anxiety to assist 
in finding an agreed solution of the Indian constitu- 
tional problem, have authorised me to nominate 
three representatives on behalf ,of the Muslim 
League to participate in the negotiations. 
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The following are the four names : — 

1. Mr. M. A. Jinnali ; 2. Naw’ab Mohammad 
Ismail Khan ; 3. Nawabzada Liaqat AliKhan, and 
4. Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar. 


IV 

Enclosure to Mr. Jinnah's letter to Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, dated 29th April, 1946. 

Resolution, passed by the Subjects Committee, to he 
placed before the All-India Muslim League Legislators' 
Convention on April 9, 1946. 

Whereas in this vast sub-continent of India a 
hundred million Muslims are the .adherents of a 
Faith which regulates every department of their life 
(educational, social, economic and political), whose 
code is not confined merely to spiritual doctrines- 
and tenets or rituals and' ceremonies and which 
stands in sharp contrast to the exclusive nature of 
Hindu Dharma and Philosophy which has fostered 
and maintained for thousands of years a rigid Caste 
System resulting in the degradation of 60 million 
human beings to the position of untouchables, 
creation of unnatural barriers between man and man 
and superimposition of social and economic in- 
equalities on a large body of the people of this 
country, and which threatens to reduce Muslims, 
Christians and other minorities to the status or 
irredeemable helots, socially and economically. 

Whereas, the Hindu Caste System is a 
negation of nationalism, equality, democracy and all- 
the noble ideals that Islam stands for* 
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• Whereas, different historical backgrounds, 
traditions, cultures and social and economic orders 
of the Hindus and Muslims have made impossible 
the evolution of a single Indian nation inspired by 
common aspirations and ideals and whereas after 
centuries they still remain two distinct major 
nations. 

Whereas, soon after the introduction by the 
British of the policy of setting up political institutions 
in India on the lines of Western democracies based 
on majority rule which meant that the majority 
of one nation or society could impose its will on the 
majority of the other nation or society in spite of 
their opposition as was amply demonstrated during 
the two and a half years' regime of Congress Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, when the Muslims were 
subjected to untold harassment and oppression as a 
result of which they were convinced of the futility 
and ineffectiveness of the so-called safeguards 
provided in the Constitution and in the Instrument 
of Instructiorts to the Governors and were driven to 
the irresistible conclusion that in a United Indian 
federation, if established, the Muslims even in 
majority Provinces would meet with no better fate 
and their rights and interests could never be 
adequately protected against the perpetual Hindu 
majority at the Centre. 

Whereas, the Muslims are convinced that with 
a view to saving Muslim India from the domin- 
ation of the Hindus and in order to afford them full 
Scope to develop themselves according to their 
genius, it is necessary to constitute a sovereign 
independent State comprising Bengal and Assam in 
the North-East zone and the Punjab, North-West 
frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan in the 
North-West zone. 
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This Convention of the Muslim League 
Legislators of India, Central and Provincial, after 
careful consideration hereby declares that the Muslim 
Nation will never submit to any constitution for 
a United India and will never participate in any 
single constitution-making machinery set up for the 
purpose, and that any formula devised by the British 
Government for transferring power from the British 
to the peoples of India, which does not conform 
to the following just and equitable principles 
calculated to maintain interna! peace and tranquillity 
in the country, will not contribute to the solution of 
the Indian problem : — 

1. That the zone comprising Bengal and Assam 
in the North-East and the. Punjab,' North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan in the North- 
West of India, namely, Pakistan zones, where the 
Muslims are in a dominant majority be constituted in- 
to a sovereign independent State and that an unequi- 
vocal understanding be given to implement the 
establishment of Pakistan without delay ; 

2. That two separate constitution-making 
bodies be set up by peoples of Pakistan and 
Hindustan for the purpose of framing their respective 
constitutions; 

3. That the minorities in Pakistan and Hindu- 
stan be provided with safeguards on the lines of the 
All-India Muslim League Resolution passed on the 
23rd March 1940, at Lahore ; 

4. That the acceptance of the Muslim League 
demand of Pakistan and its implementation without 
delay are the sine qua non for the Muslim League 
co-operation and participation in the formation of an 
interim Government at the Centre. 
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This Convention further emphatically declares 
that any attempt to impose a constitution on a 
United India basis or to force any interim arrange- 
ment at the Centre contrary to the Muslim League 
demand will have the Muslims no alternative but to 
resist such imposition by all possible means for their 
survival and national existence. 


V 

Letter from Lord Pethick- Lawrence to the Presi- 
dent of the Congress, dated 20th April 2946. 

Thank you for your letter of 20th April. The 
Cabinet Delegation are very glad to know that the 
Congress agree to enter the joint discussion with re- 
presentatives of the Muslim League and ourselves. 

We have taken note of the views you have ex- 
pressed on behalf of the Working Committee of 
Congress. These appear to deal with matters which 
can be discussed at the Conference, for we have 
never contemplated that acceptance by Congress and 
the Muslim League of our invitation would imply as 
a preliminary condition full approval by them 
of the terms set out in my letter. These terms are 
our proposed basis for a settlement, and what we 
have asked the Congress Working Committee to do 
is to agree to send its representatives to meet our- 
selves and representatives of the Muslim League in 
order to discuss it. 

Assuming that the Muslim League, whose reply 
we expect to receive in the course of the afternoon, 
also accept our invitation, we propose that these dis- 
cussions should be held at Simla, and intend to move 
there ourselves on Wednesday next. We hope that 
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you will be able to arrange for the Congress repre- 
sentatives to be in Simla in time to open the discus- 
sions on the morning of Thursday, May 2. 


VI 

Letter from Lord Pethick- Lawrence to the Presi- 
dent of the Muslim League, dated 29th April, 2946. 

Thank you for your letter of the 29th April. 
The Cabinet Delegation are very glad to know that 
the Muslim League agree to enter the joint discussion 
with the representatives of the Congress and our- 
selves. lam glad to say I have received a letter from 
the President of the Congress to say that they are 
also willing- to participate in the proposed discussions 
and have nominated Maulana Azad, Pandit Nehru, 
Satdar Vallabhbhai Patel and Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan as their representatives. 

We have taken note of the resolution of the 
Muslim League to which you draw our attention. 
We have never contemplated that acceptance by the 
Muslim League and the Congress of our invitation 
would imply as a preliminary condition full approval 
by them of the terms set out in my letter. These 
terms are our proposed basis for a settlement and 
what we have asked the Muslim League Working 
Committee 'to do is to agree to send its representa- 
tives to meet ourselves and representatives of the 
Congress in order to discuss it. 

We propose that these discussions should be 
held at Simla and intend to move there ourselves on 
Wednesday next. We hope that you will be able to 
arrange for the Muslim League representatives to be 
in Simla in time to open the discussion* on the morn* 
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ang of Thursday, May 2. 


VII 

AGENDA 

1. GROUPS OF PROVINCES— 

(a) Composition. 

(b) Method of diciding Group subjects. 

(c) Character of Group organisation. 

2. UNION— 

(a) Union subjects. 

(b) Character of Union Constitution. 

(c) Finance. 

.3. CONSTITUTION-MAKING 
MACHINERY— 

(a) Composition. 

(b) Finance : 

> 

(i) in respect of Union ; 

(«) in respect of Groups ; 

{Hi) in respect of Provinces. 
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VIII 

Letter from the President of the Indian National 
Congress to Lord Pethick- Lawrence, dated 6th May 
19i6, 

My colleagues and I followed with care the pro- 
ceedings of the conference yesterday and tried to un- 
derstand what our conversations were leading up to> 
I confess to feeling somewhat mystified and disturb- 
ed at the vagueness of our talks and some of the as- 
sumptions underlying them. While we would like 
to associate ourselves rvith every effort to explore 
ways and means of finding a basis for agreement, we 
must not deceive ourselves, the Cabinet Mission or 
the representatives of the Muslim League into the 
belief that the way the conference has so far pro- 
ceeded, furnishes hope of success. 

Our general approach to the questions before us 
was stated briefly in my letter to you of April 28th. 
We find that this approach has been largely ignored 
and a contrary method has been followed. We re- 
alise that some assumptions have to be made in the 
early stages as otherwise there can be no progress. 
But assumptions which ignore or run contrary to 
fundamental issues are likely to lead to misunder- 
standings during the later stages- 

In my letter of April 28th, I stated that the basic 
issue before us was that of Indian independence and 
the consequent withdrawal of the British army from 
India, for there can be no independence so long as. 
there is a foreign army on Indian soil. We stand for 
the independence of the whole of India now and not - 
in the distant or near future. Other matters are 
subsidiary to this and can be fitly discussed and de- 
cided by the Constituent Assembly. 
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At the conference yesterday I referred to this 
again and we were glad to find that you and your 
colleagues, as well as the other members of the’ con- 
ference, accepted Indian independence as the basis 
of our talks. It was stated by you that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly would finally decide about the 
nexus or other relationship that might be established 
between a Free India and England. While this is 
perfectly true, it does not affect the position now, 
and that is the acceptance of Indian independence 
now. 


If that is so. then certain consequences inevitably 
follow. We felt yesterday that there was no appre- 
ciation of these consequences. A Constituent As- 
sembly is not going to decide the question of inde- 
pendence ; that question must be and, we take it, 
has been decided now. That Assembly will repre- 
sent the will of the free Indian nation and give effect 
to it. It is not going to be bound by any previous 
arrangements. It has to be preceded by a Provisional 
Government which must function, as far as possible, 
as a government of Free India, and which should un- 
dertake to make all arrangements for the Transitional 
period. 

In our discussion yesterday repeated references 
were made to “groups” of Provinces functioning 
together, and it was even suggested that such a 
group would have an executive and legislative 
machinery. This method of grouping has not so 
far been discussed by us but still our talk seemed to 
nresume all this. 

I should like to make it very clear that we 
are entirely opposed to any executive or legisla- 
tive machinery for a group of Provinces or 
units of the Federation. That will mean a sub- 
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federation, if not something more, and we have 
already told you that we do not -accept this* 
It would result in creating three layers of 
executive and legislative bodies, an arrangement 
' which , will be cumbrous, static and disjointed, 
leading to continuous friction. We are not aware 
of any such arrangement in any country. 

We are emphatically of opinion that it is not 
open to the conference to entertain any suggestions 
for a division of India. If this is to come, it should 
come through the Constituent Assembly free from 
any influence of the present governing power. 

Another point we wish to make clear is that we 
do not accept the proposal for parity as between 
groups in regard to the executive or legislature. We 
realise that everything possible should be done to re- 
move fears and suspicions from the mind of every 
group and community. But the way to do this is not 
by unreal methods which go against the basic princi- 
ples of democracy on which we hope to build up our 
constitution. 


IX 

I > 

Letter from Lord Pethick- Lawrence to the Presi- 
dents of the Muslim League and the CongresSy dated 
8ih May 1946. 

My colleagues and I have been thinking over the 
best methods of laying before the Conference what in 
■our judgment seems the most likely basis of agree- 
ment as shown by the deliberations so far. 

We have come to the conclusion that it will be 
for the convenience of the parties if we commit this 
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to writing and send their confidential copies before 
the Conference meets again. 

We hope to be in a position to let you have- 
this in the course of the morning. But as this will 
give you too short a time to study it adequately be- 
fore the proposed resumption of the Conference at 
3 o’clock this afternoon, I feel sure that you will 
agree that the meeting be postponed until the same 
hour (3 o’clock) tomorrow afternoon, Thursday 9th 
May, and I hope that you will concur in this change 
of time which we are convinced is in the interests of 
all parties. 


X 

Letter from the Private Secretary to Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence to the Presidents of the Congress and the- 
Muslim League, dated 8th May, 1946. 

With reference to the Secretary of State’s letter 
P to you this morning the Cabinet Delegation wish me 
to send to you the enclosed document which is the 
paper to which the Secretary of State referred. The 
Delegation propose that this paper should be discuss- 
ed at the next meeting to be held on Thursday after- 
noon at 3 p.m. if that is agreeable to the Congress- 
Muslim League delegates. 


XI 

Enclosure with letter of the 8th May. 

Suggested points for agreement between the 
representatives of Congress and the Muslim League. 

1. There shall be an All-India Union Govern- 
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ment and Legislature dealing with Foreign Affairs 
Defence, Communications, Fundamental Rights and 
having the necessary powers to obtain for itseJf the 
finances it requires for these subjects. 

t • 

2. All 'the remaining powers shall vest in the 
Provinces. 

3. Groups of Provinces may be formed and such 
groups may determine the Provincial subjects which 
they desire to take in common, 

4. The groups may set up their own Executives 
and Legislatures. 

5. The Legislature of the Union shall be com- 
posed of equal proportions, from the Muslim-majori- 
ty Provinces and from the Hindu-majority Provinces 
whether or not these or any of them have formed 
themselves into groups, together with representatives 
of the States. 

6. The Government of the Union shall be con- 
stituted in the same proportion as the Legislature. 

7. The constitutoins of the Union and the 
groups (if any! shall contain a provision whereby any 
Province can by a majority vote of its Legislative 
Assembly call for a reconsideration of the terms of 
the constitution after an initial period of 10 years 
and at 10 yearly intervals thereafter. 

For the purpose of such reconsideration a body 
shall be constituted on the same basis as the original 
Constituent Assembly and with the same provisions 
as to voting, and shall have power to amend the con- 
stitution in any way decided upon. 

f 
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8, The cohstitution-making machinery to arrive 
at a constitution on the above basis, shall be as 
follows : — 

A. Representatives shall be elected from each 
Provincial Assembly in proportion to the strength of 
the various parties in that assembly on the basis 
of 1/lOth of their numbers. 

B. Representatives shall be invited from the 
States oh basis of the their population in propor- 
tion to the representation from British India. 

C. The Constituent Assembly so formed shall 
meet at the earliest date possibly in New Delhi. 

D. After its preliminarv meeting at which the 
general order of business will be settled, it will divide 
into three sections, one section representing the 
Hindu-majority Provinces, one section representing 
the Muslim majority Provinces and one represent- 
ing the States. 

E. The first two sections will then meet sepa- 
rately to decide the Provincial constitutions for 
their group and, if they wish, a group constitution. 

F. When these have been settled it will be open 
to any Province to decide to opt out of its original 
group and into the other group or to remian outside 
any group. 

G. Thereafter the three bodies will meet toge- 
ther to settle the constitution for the Union on the 
lines agreed in paragraphs 1 — 7 above. 

H. No major point in th^ Union Constitution, 
which affects the communal issue, shall be deemed to 
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be passed by the Assembly unless a majority ofbotb 
the two communities vote in its favour. 

9. The Viceroy shall forthwith call together 
the above constitution-making' machinery which 
shall be governed by the provisions stated in para- 
graph 8 above. 


xrr 

Letter from the President of the Muslim League tor 
Lord Pethick- Lawrence, dated 8th May, 1946. 

I have now received the letter of your Privaite 
Secretary, dated 8th May, 1946, and the document 
to which you had referred in your earlier letter of 
8th May, 1946. It is proposed by you that thia 
“paper” be discussed at the next meeting of the 
conference to be held on Thursday afternoon at S’ 
p.m. if this is agreeable to the Muslim League De- 
legation. 

Your proposal embodied in your letter. of 27th' 
April, runs as follows ; — 

” A Union Government dealing with the fol- 
lowing subjects Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications. There will be two groups of 
Provinces, the one of the predominantly Hindu 
Provinces and the other of the predominantly 
Muslim Provinces, dealing with all other sub- 
jects which the Provinces in the respective 
groups desire to be dealt with in common. The 
Provincial Governments will deal with all other 
subjects and will have all residuary sovereign 
rights.", 
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~ This matter was to be discussed at Simla and 
we agreed to attend the Conference on Sunday. 
5th May 1946 on the terms of my letter, dated 28th 
April 1946. 

You -wexe good enough to explain your formula 
and then after hours of discussion on the 5th and 
6th of May, the Congress finally and definitely turn- 
ed down the proposed Union confined only to three 
subjects even with power to levy contribution ■ for 
financing the Union. 

Next, your formula clearly envisaged an agree- 
ment precedent between the Congress and the Mus- 
lim League with regard to the grouping of Muslim 
and Hindu Provinces and the formation of two 
Federations of the grouped Provinces and it follow- 
ed that there must be two constitution-making 
machineries. It was on that basis that some kind of 
Union was suggested in your formula confined 
only to three subjects and our approval was sought 
in order to put into this skeleton blood and 
flesh. 

This proposal was also categorically turned 
down by the Congress and the meeting had to be 
adjourned for the Mission to consider the matter 
further as to what steps they may take in the 
matter. 

And now the new enclosed document ^has been 
sent to us with a view that “ this paper should be 
discussed at the next meeting to be held on Thurs- 
day afternoon at 3 p.m.” The heading of the paper 
IS ‘ Suggested points for agreement between the 
representatives of Congress and the Muslim 
League.” By whom are they suggested, it is not made 
clear. 
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We are of the opinion that the new suggested 
points for agreement are a fundamental departure 
from the original formula embodied in your letter of 
27th April, which was rejected by the Congress. 

To mention some of the important points we 
are now asked to agree that there should be one 
All-India Union Government in terms of paragraphs 
1 — 7 of this paper, which adds one more subject to 
be vested in the Union Government, i.e., ‘‘ Funda- 

mental Rights ” and it is not made clear whether 
the Union Government and Legislature will have 
power or not to obtain for itself the finances by 
means of taxation. 

In the new " suggestions” the question of group- 
ing of Provinces is left exactly as the Congress 
spokesmen desired in -the course of discussions that 
have taken place hitherto, and is totally different 
from your original formula. 

There arc many other objectionable features 
contained in the suggestions which we have not 
dealt with as we arc only dealing with the main 
points arising out of this paper. 

In these circumstances, we think, no useful pur- 
pose will be served to discuss this paper as it is a 
complete departure from your original formula, 
unless after what we have said above you still de- 
sire us to discuss it in the Conference itself to- 
morrow. 


XIII 

Letter from Lord Pethick-Lawrence to the President 
of the Muslim League, dated 9th May, 1946. 
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I have to acknowledge your letter of yesterday 
which I have shown to my colleagues. In it you 
raise a number of issues to which I propose to reply, 
in order. 

1. You claim that Congress “finally and defi- 
nitely turned down the proposed Union confined 
only to three subjects even with power to levy con- 
tribution for financing the Union.” This statement 
is not in accord with my recollection of what took 
place in the Conference room. It is true that the 
Congress representatives- expressed their view that 
the limitation was too narrow and argued further 
that even so limited it necessarily included 
certain ancillary matters. Up to a point you 
recongised that there was some force in the 
argument because you agreed, as I understood, 
that some power to obtain the necessary finance 
must be given. There was no final decision on this 
matter (or of course on any other). 

2. Next you claim, if I understand you aright, 
that our reference to the formation of groups is at 
variance with the formula in our invitation. I am 
afraid I cannot accept this view. It is, of course, 
a slightly amplified form- because it specifies the 
manner iri which the Provinces can decide as to 
joining any particular group. This amplified form is 

, put forward by Us as a reasonable compromise 
between the views of the Muslim League and those 
originally expressed by Congress against grouping at 
all 


3. ' You further take exception to the machinery 
that we suggest should be set up for making the 
constitution. I would point out to you, however, 
that you yourself in explaining how your two consti- 
tution-making bodies would work agreed on Tuesday 
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last in the Conference, that they would have to join 
together in the end to decide the constitution of the 
Union, and you took no exception to their having a 
preliminary session in common to decide procedure. 
What we are proposing is in fact precisely the same 
thing expressed in different words. I am, therefore, 
quite at a loss to understand what you have in mind 
when you use the words “this proposal was also 
categorically turned down by the Congress.” 

/ 

4* In your next succeeding paragraph you ask 
who it is that makes the suggestions that are con- 
tained in the document I sent you. The answer is 
the Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy 
who make them in our endeavour to bridge the gap 
between the view-points of the Congress and the 
Muslim League. 

5. You next take the exception to our departing 
from the original formula in my invitation. I would 
remind you that in accepting my original invitation 
neither the Muslim League nor the Congress bound 
itself to accept in full the original formula, and in my 
reply of April 29th, I wrote these words ; 

/lave never contemplated that acceptance by 
the Muslim League and the Congress of our invitation 
would imply as a preliminary condition full approval 
by them of the terms set out in my letters. These 
terms are oitr proposed basis for a settlement and what 
we have asked the Muslim League 1/l^orking Committee 
to do is to agree to send its representatives to meet 
ourselves and representatives of, the Congress m order to 
discuss it. 

Indeed this is the only sensible attitude because 
the object of all our discussions is to explore every 
conceivable possibility of reaching agreement. 
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6. " Fundamental Rights ” were included by us 
in our suggestions for addition to the list of Union 
subjects because it seemed to us that it would be of 
benefit both to the large communities and to the 
small minorities for them to be put in and according- 
ly to be worthy of consideration in our conference. 
As to finance, it will of course be quite open to 
•discuss in the Conference the precise significance of 
the inclusion of this word in its context. 

7. Your two following paragraphs are mainly a 
recapitultion of your previous arguments and have 
'.been already dealt with above. 

From yoxir last paragraph I understand that though 
■you do not consider- in the circxwi stances that any good 
purpose mould be served^ by the attendance of the 
Muslim League delegation at the Conference fixed for 
■this afternoon, you are xvilling to come if we express a 
■desire that you should do so. My colleagues and I wish 
io obtain the views of both parties on the document 
submitted and therefore would be glad to see you at the 
Conference. 


XIV 

Letter from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, dated May 9th, 1946. 

My colleagues and I have given the most careful 
consideration to the memorandum sent by you 
yesterday suggesting various points of agreement. On 
the 28th April I sent you a letter in which I explain- 
ed briefly the Congress view-point in regard to 
certain “ fundamental principles ” mentioned in your 
letter of 27th April. After the first day of the 
conference, oh May 6, I wrote to you again to avoid 
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any possible misunderstanding regarding the issues 
being discussed in the conference. 

I now find from your memorandum that some of 
your suggestions are entirely opposed to our views 
and to the views repeatedly declared by the Congress. 
We are thus placed in a difficult position. It has 
been and is our desire to explore every avenue for 
a settlement and a change-over in India by consent, 
and for this purpose we are prepared to go far. But 
there are obvious limits beyond which we cannot go 
if we are convinced that this would be injurious to 
the people of India and to India’s progress as a free 
nation. 

In my previous letters I have laid stress on the 
necessity of having a strong and organic Federal 
Union. I have also stated that we do not approve 
of sub-federations or grouping of Provinces in the 
manner' suggested, and are wholly opposed to parity 
in , executives or legislatures as between wholly 
unequal groups. We do not wish to come in the 
way of Provinces or other units co-operating together, 
if they so choose, but this must be entirely 
optional. 

The proposals you have put forward are meant, 
we presume, to limit the free discretion of the 
Constituent Assembly. We do not see how this can 
be done. We are at present concerned with one 
important aspect of a larger problem. Any decision 
on this aspect taken now might well conflict \yith 
the decisions we, or the Constituent Assembly, might 
want to take on other aspects. The only reasonable 
course appears to us is to have a Constituent 
Assembly with perfect freedom to draw up its con- 
stitution, with certain reservations W protect the 
rights of minorities. Thus we may agree that any 
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major jcommunal issue, must be settled by consent of 
the parties concerned, or where such consent is not 
obtained, by arbitration. 

From the proposals you have sent us (8 D.E.F.G.) 
it would appear that two or three separate consti- 
tutions might emerge for separate groups, joined 
together by flimsy common superstructure left' to 
the mercy of the three disjoined groups. 

There is also compulsion in the early stages for 
a Province to join a particular group whether it 
wants or not. Thus why should the Frontier Pro- 
vince, which is clearly a Congress Province, be 
compelled to join any group hostile to the Congress ? 

We realise that in dealing with human beings, 
as individuals or groups, many considerations have to 
be borne in mind besides logic and reason. But logic 
and reason cannot be ignored altogether, and 
unreason and injustice are dangerous companions at 
any time and, more especially, when we are building 
for the future of hundreds of millions of human 
beings. 

. I shall now deal with some' of the points in your 
memorandum and make some suggestions in regard 
to them. 

No. 1. — We note that you have- provided for 
the Union to .have necessary powers to obtain for 
itself the finance it requires for the subjects it deals 
with. We think it should be clearly stated that the 
'Federal Union must have power to raise revenues 
in its own right. Further that currency and customs 
must in any event be included in the Union subjects, 
as well as such other subjects as, on closer scrutiny, 
may be found to be intimately allied to them. One 
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Other subject is an essential and inevitable Union 
subject, and that is planning. Planning can be done 
effectively at the Centre, though the Provinces or 
' Units will give effect to it in their respective areas. 

The Union must also have power to take 
remedial action in cases of breakdown of the consti- 
tution and in grave public emergencies. 

Nos. 5 and 6. — We are entirely opposed to the 
proposed parity both in the Executive and Legisla- 
ture, as between wholly unequal groups. This is 
unfair and will lead to trouble. Such' a provision 
contains in itself the seed of conflict and the destruc- 
tion of free growth. If there is no agreement on this 
or any similar matter, we are prepared to leave it to 
arbitration. 

No. 7. — Wc arc prepared to accept the sugges- 
tion that provision be made for a reconsideration of 
the constitution after ten years. Indeed the consti- 
tution will necessarily provide the machinery for its 
revision at any time. , 

The second clause lays down that reconsidera- 
tion should be done by a body constituted on the 
same basis as the constituent Assembly. This present 
provision is intended to meet an emergency- We 
expect that the constitution for India will be based 
on adult suffrage. Ten years hence India is not 
likely to be satisfied with anything less than 
adult suffrage to express its minds on all grave 
issues. 

No. 8- A. — We would suggest that the just and 
proper method of elections, fair to all parties, is the 
method of proportional representation by sin^e 
transferable vote. It might be remembered that the 
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ipresent basis of election for the Provincial Assemblies 
is strongly weighted in favour of the minorities. 

The proportion of 1/lOth appears to be too small 
and will limit the numbers of the Constituent Assem- 
bly too much. Probably the number would not exceed 
200. In the vitally important tasks the Assembly 
will have to face, it should have larger numbers. 
We suggest that at least one-fifth of the total 
membership of the Provincial Assemblies should be 
elected for the Constituent Assembly. 

No. 8-B. — This clause is vague and requires 
elucidation. But for the present we are not going 
into further details. 

No. 8'D.E.F.G. — I have already referred to these 
•clauses. We think that both the formation of these 
groups and the procedure suggested are wrong and 
•undesirable. We do not wish to rule out the forma- 
tion of the groups if the Provinces so desire. BHt 
this subject must be left open for decision by the 
Constituent Assembly. The drafting and setting of 
the constitution should begin with the Federal Union. 
This should- contain common and uniform provisions 
for the Provinces and other units. The Provinces 
may then add to these. 

No. 8-H. — In the circumstances existing today 
we are prepared to accept some such clause. In case 
■of disagreement the matter should be referred to 
arbitration. ■= ' 

I have pointed out above some of the obyious 
•defects, as we see them, in the proposals contained 
in your memorandum. If these are remedied, as 
suggested by us, we might be in a position to recom- 
mend their acceptance by the Congress. But as 
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drafted in the memorandum sent to us, I regret that 
we are unable to accept them. 

On the whole, therefore, if the suggestions are 
intended to have a binding effect, with all the will in 
the 'world to have an agreement with the League, we 
must repudiate most of them. Let us not run into 
any evil greater chan the one all of us three parties 
should seek to avoid. 

If an agreement honourable to both the parties . 
and favourable to the growth of free and united 
India cannot be achieved, we would suggest that an 
interim Provisional Government responsible to the 
elected members of the Central Assembly be formed 
at once and the matters in dispute concerning the 
Constituent Assembly between the Congress and the 
League be referred to an independent tribunal. 

After a proposal by Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru 
that an umpire should be appointed to settle matters 
of difference between the parties, the Conference, 
understanding that there was a likelihood of agree- 
ment on an umpire becw'een the parties, was adjourn- 
ed and the following correspondence passed between 
the parties. 


XV 

Letter from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to the 
President of the MiisUm League, dated 10th May 
194 : 6 . 

In accordance with our decision yesterday at the 
Conference, my colleagues have given a good deal of 
thought to the choice of a suitable umpire. We have 
felt that it would probably be desirable to exclude 
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Englishmen, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. The field 
is thus limited. Nevertheless, we have drawn up a 
considerable list from which a choice can be made. I 
presume that you have also, in consultation with 
your executive, prepared a list of possible umpires. 
Would you like these tw’o lists to be considered by 
us. that is by you and me ? If so, we can fix up a 
meeting for the purpose. After we have met, our 
recommendation can be considered by the eight of us, 
that is, the four representatives of the Congress and 
the four representatives of the Muslim league, and a 
final choice can be made, which we can place before 
the Conference when it meets tomorrow. 


XVI 

Letter from the President of the Muslim League to 
Pandit tJawaharlal Nehru, dated May 10th, 1946. 

I received your letter of 10th May at 6 p.m. 

At yesterday’s meeting between you and me at 
the Viceregal Lodge, we discussed several points 
besides the fixing of an umpire. After a short dis- 
cussion, we came to the conclusion that we will 
further examine your ptoposal made by you at the 
Conference yesterday, with all its implications after 
your and my consulting our respective colleagues. 

I shall be glad to meet you to consider the 
various aspects of your proposal any time that may 
suit you tomorrow morning after 10 o’clock. 


XVII 

Letter from Pandit tJawaharlal ‘ Nehru to the 
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President of the Muslim League, dated 11th May 
. 19i6. 

Your letter of May 10th reached me at ten last 
night. 

During the talk we had at Viceregal Lodge you 
referred to various matters besides the choice of an 
umpire and I gave you my reactions in regard to 
them. But I was under the impression that the pro- 
posal to have an umpire had been agreed to and our 
next business was to suggest names. Indeed it was 
when some such agreement was reached^, in the 
Conference that we had our talks. My colleagues 
have proceeded on this basis and prepared a list of 
suitable names. The Conference will expect us to 
tell them this afternoon the name of the umpire we 
fix upon, or at any rate to place before them sugges- 
tions in this behalf. 

The chief implication in having an umpire is to 
agree to accept his final decision. We agree to this. 
We suggest that we might start with this and report 
accordingly to the Conference. 

As suggested by you, I shall come over to your 
place of residence at about 10-30 this morning. 

XVIII 

Letter from the President of the Muslim League 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, dated May 11th, 
1946. 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 11th May. 

During the talk we had at the Viceregal Lodge, 
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(Copies sent to tiu-' C.thio.*t Deloilation and tiu* 
Principles to be ngreed to as our ofTcr. 


1, The six Muslim Provinces (Pun/.ib, 
K.-W.F.P., Bnlucliiscnn.Sirul. Bcnn^P'jnd Ass.-im) 
shnll be p.roupcj nnci will deni wjtli all other 
subjects and matters except Foreif.n Affairs, 
Defence and Communications necessary for 
defence, %vhich may be dealt with by the Con- 
sticudon-mnltinp. bodies of the two {ittaips of 
Provinces — Muslim Provinces (hereinafter 
named Pakistan Group) and Hindu Provinces— 
sitting together. 

2. There shall be a separate Constitution- 
making body for the six Muslim Provinces 
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named above, which will frame Constitutions 
for the Group and the Provinces in the group, 
and will determine the list of subjects that 
shall be Provincial and_ Central (of the Pakistan 
Federation) with residuary sovereign powers 
vesting in the Provinces. 

3. The method of election of the representa- 
tives to the Constitution-making body will be 
such as would secure proper representation 
to the various communities in proportion to 
their population in each Province of the Pakistan 
Group. 

4. After the Constitution of the Pakistan 
Federal Government and the Provinces arc 
finally framed by the Constitution-making body, 
it will be open to any Province of the Group to 
decide to opt out of its Group, provided the 
wishes of the people of that Province arc 
ascertained by a'rekrendum to opt out or not. 

5. It must be open to discussion in the joint 
Constitution-making body as to whether the 
Union will have a Legislature or not. The 
method of providing the Union with finance 
should also be left for decision of the joint 
meeting of the two Constitution-making bodies 
hut in no event shall it be by means of taxation. 

6. There should be parity of representation 
between the two Groups of Provinces in the 
Union Executive and the Legislature, if any. 

7. No major point in the Union Constitution 
which affects the communal issue shall be 
deemed to be passed in the joint Constitution- 
making body, unless the majority of the members 
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of the Constitution-making body of the Hindu 
Provinces and the majority of the members of the 
Constitution-making body of the Pakistan Group, 
present and voting, are separately in its favour. 

8. No decision, legislative, executive or ad- 
ministrative, shall be taken by the Union in 
regard to any matter of controversial nature, 
except by a majority of three-fourths. 

9. In Group and Provincial Constitution 
fundamental rights and safeguards concerning 
religion, culture and other matters of the different 
cbmmunities will be provided for. 

10. The Constitution of fthe Union shall 
contain a provision whereby any Province can, 
by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, 
call for reconsideration of the terms of the Con- 
stitution, and will have the liberty to secede 
from the Union at any time after an initial 
period of ten years. 

These are the principles of our offer for a 
peaceful and amicable settlement and this offer 
stands in its entirety and all matters mentioned 
herein are interdependent. 


XX 

Points suggested on behalf of the Congress as a 
basis for agreement, 12th May, 1946. 

1. The Constituent Assembly to be formed as 
follows : — . : . 

(i) Representatives shall de elected by each 
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Provincial Assembly by proportional repre- 
sentation (single transferable vote). The 
number so elected should be one-fifth of 
the number of members of the Assemblies 
and they may be members of the Assembly 
or others. 

(n) Representatives from the States on the 
basis of their population in proportion to 
the representation from British India. 
How these representatives are to be chosen 
is to be considered later. 

2. The Constituent Assembly shall draw* up a 
constitution for the Federal Union. This shall con- 
sist of an All-India Federal Government and Legis- 
lature dealing with Foreign Affairs, Defence. Com- 
munications, Fundamental Rights, Currency, Customs 
and Planning, as w’ell as such other subjects as, on 
closer scrutiny, may be found to be intimately allied 
to them. The Federal Union will have necessary 
powers to obtain for itself the finances it requires 
for these subjects and the pow'ers to raise revenues in 
its own right. The Union must also have power 
to take remedial action in cases of breakdown of the 
constitution and in grave public Emergencies. 

3. All the remaining powers shall vest in the 
Provinces or Units. 

4. Groups of Provinces may be formed and 
such groups may determine the Provincial subjects 
which they desire to take in common. 

5. After the Constituent Assembly b.as decided 
the constitution for the All-India Federal Union as 
laid down in paragraph 2 above, the representnetve.'; 
of the Provinces may form groups to dccicic the 

SO 
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Ccnytitution whsch af;oc5.< rl:*' Cf mntt:!;."*! shall 
be ucctiicd to be passed by :h,: Ccsistitner.t 
Assembly isnloss a m.ajnraty of th-* no-mberr. of 
the ccniinnmty or conafritataaties conccrn<'J prescrar jn 
Assembly ansi votu'fi .ir«r separately sn its favnor. 
Provided that sn c.ase there 5s p.o njireemenr on assy 
such issue, it ’.vdi be rePTred to arbstratsnsi. hs case 
of doubt .as to v.-hothcr any poitst ss a ns.ajor commti- 
nal issue the Spe.aker will decid-*. or. if so desired, st 
may be referred to the Federal Court. 

7 . In the evesst of a dispute arising in the 
process of constiiution-makinfj. the specific issue 
shall be referred 10 arbitration. 

8. The constitution should provide machinery 
for its revision at any time subicct tn such cliecks as 
may be devised. If so de.<ired. it m.ay be specifically 
stated that this whole constitution may he recon- 
sidered after ten venr.s. 


XXI 

Note by the Conftress c« the vrinaples to be afjeed 
upon as sundcsted on behalf of the Mushm Lcap.ue, 
dated 12th May 1946. 

The approach of the Muslim Lcafjuc is so 
different from that of the Congress in regard to 
these matters that it is a little difficult to deal with 
^ch point separately, svithouc reference to the rest. 
The picture as envisaged by the Congress is briefly- 
given in a separate note. From consideration of 
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this note and the Muslim League’s proposals, the 
■difficulties and the possible agreement will become 
obvious. 

The Muslim League’s proposals are dealt with 
below briefly: — 

(1) We- suggest that the proper procedure is for 
one Constitution-making body or Constituent Assem- 
bly to meet for the whole of India and later for 
groups to be formed if so desired by the Provinces 
concerned. The matter should be left to the Pro- 
vinces and if they wish to function as a group, they 
arc at liberty to do so and to frame their own con- 
stitution for the purpose. 

In any event, Assam has obviously no place in 
the grohp mentioned, and the North-West Frontier 
Province, as the elections show, is not in favour of 
this proposal. 

(2) We have agreed to residuary powers, 'apart 
from the central subjects, vesting in the Provinces. 
They can make such use of them as they like and, as 
has been stated above, function as a group. What 
the ultimate nature of such a group may be, cannot 
be determined at this stage and should be left to the 
representatives of the Province concerned. 

(3) We have suggested that the most suitable 
method of election would be by single transferable 
vote. This would give proper representation to the 
various communities in proportion to their present 
representation in the legislatures. If the popula- 
tion proportion is taken, we have no particular 
objection, but this would lead to difficulties in 
all the Provinces where there is weightage in favour 
of certain communities. The principle approved 
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(9) We are entirely agreeable to the inclusion 
of Fundamental Rights and Safeguards concerning 
religion, culture and. like matters in the constitution. 
We suggest that the proper place for this is the All- 
India Federal Union Constitution, There should be 
uniformity in regard to these Fundamental Rights all 
over India, 

(10) The constitution of the ^ Union will inevit- 
ably contain provisions for its revision. It may also 
contain a provision for its full reconsideration at the 
end of^ten years. The matter will be open then for 
a complete reconsideration. Though it is implied, 
we would avoid reference to secession as we do not 
wish to encourage this idea. 

An analysis of the above correspondence and 
documents exchanged between the Cabinet Mission 
and the Viceroy, and representatives of the Congress' 
and the Muslim League shows that the two parties— 
Hindus and Muslims — laid stress on the impossibility 
of reaching an agreement rather than on the spirit 
of compromise. While the Congress stood for 
United India as a Federal Union reserving for the 
Centre such vital subjects as are necessary for the 
preservation of the general safety of the country 
viz.. Defence, Foreign Policy, Communications, 
Currency, Customs and Excise, ' the Muslim League 
demanded zonal or regional Federations stand- 
ing in between the federating units hnd the All- 
India Centre. Such an' intermediary state was 
not in the Congress scheme, though a suggestion 
for a provisional stage could -be traced in its 
division of the Centre subjects into ‘ compulsory 
and ‘ optional ’ heads. Thus, in view of the wide 
differences existing between the two major politica 
parties, objectives as depicted by the Muslini League 
in The Memorandum of Minimum Deman s 
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(XVHO, the Congress in ' Points suggested as 
basis of agreement ' (XIX), and again in the * Note on 
the principles of the Muslim League ' (XX), the 
Conference came to the conclusion that no use 
would be served by further discussions, and that the 
parleys should be brought to an end. Thus, a day 
before the actual breakdown of the talks, the 
Associated Press of America issued an ihiportant 
note prophesying the failure of the Tripartite Con- 
ference at Simla. It ran : “ The fundamental 
points on which the agreement could not be reached, 
appear to have been concerning the powers and 
■scope of the Indian Centre vis-a-vis the two 
federations and also on the question of two separate ' 
Constituent Assemblies. 

“ The Muslim League wants two sovereign 
federations, which will voluntarily surrender to the 
Union Centre limited power over defence, foreign 
affairs, communications, excise and custom's, the 
Tederal units exercising all other powers. The 
Union Centre will have an Executive and a 
Legislature composed on a parity basis. The Muslim 
League also demands that the Union Centre should 
not be in a position to have any economic hold 
over two federations. 

r 

"The Congress, on the other hand, wants a 
strong Union Centre with control over defence, 
foreign affairs, communications, excise, finance, 
currency and fundamental rights so as to be able, at 
an emergency, to meet any situation. 

" The Congress is unable to agree to the group- 
-^g of provinces into two federations on a communal 
basis. Furthermore, it wants provinces, irrespective 
of communal majorities, to be free to join any group 
It likes. The Congress is al^b stated to be hot 
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willing to accept parity in the matter of representa- 
tion in the Union Legislature as well as the 
Executive. 

t 

“ The Congress insists that there should be 
only one sovereign state, namely the Union Centre, 
and therefore is opposed to any attempt at having 
two separate sovereign states- 

“ As regards the Indian States, the Congress 
wants them to join the Union on the same basis as 
the provinces and not as a separate group. 

“ The six-week-old negotiations were directed 
to see how far these differences could be ironed out. 
The Cabinet Mission’s tentative proposals, which 
formed the basis of negotiations at the Tripartite 
Conference were, it is gathered, produced as a 
compromise between the demand of the Muslim 
League and the concessions the Congress was 
prepared to make to meet the Muslim demands. 

" During the tripartite negotiations in Simla, 
the Cabinet Mission hoped that the fundamental 
differences between the Congress and the Muslim 
League could be overcome and "a compromise 
reached. These hopes having not materialised, 
the second Simla Conference has failed , in its 
objective.” 

After the end of the Conference, the Cabinet 
Mission left for Delhi proposing to announce their 
proposals in the course of a few days. 

It was believed that the Mission’s announce- 
ment would contain a declaration regarding India s 
independence at a certain fixed date, and also 
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suggest a plan for the Interim Government for 
setting-up of a Constitution-making body. 

This historic announcement of the Cabinet 
- Mission is discussed in the following pages. 
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chapter IV 


^ SOMETHING TO BE PROUD OF! » 


" Do not be too considerate for a servant's 
feelings; they have no seose of gratitnde as a 
rule, and v?iU think yon are afraid if you request 
them to do a thing instead of ordering them." 

Major A, T. Moore. ’Jfoies For Oficere Pro- 
ceeding to India.' 


The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy on 
Thursday, the 16th May. 1946, issued from New 
Delhi the important statement which Mahatma 
Gandhi declared as ‘something to be proud of,’ for 
it contained the seed to convert “ this land of sorrow 
into one without sorrow and suffering.” The follow- 
ing is the full text of the statement : 

1. On March 15 last just before the despatch 
of the Cabinet Delegation to India Mr. Attlee, the 
British Prime Minister, used these words ; 

” My colleagues are going to India with the 
intention of using their utmost endeavours to help 
her to attain her freedom as speedily and fully as 
possible. What form of Government is to replace 
the present regime is for India to decide; but our 
-desire is to help her to setup forthwith the machinery^ 
for making that decision- 

‘T hope that India and her people may elect to 
remain within the British Commonwealth. I 3m 
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certain that they will find great advantages in dbing 
so,” 


“ But if she does so elect, it must be by her own 
free will. The British Commonwealth and Empire 
is not bound together by chains of external com- 
pulsion. It is a free association of free peoples. If, 
on the other hand, she elects for independence, in 
our view she has a right to do so. It will be for us 
to help to make the transition as smooth and easy as 
possible.” ' 

2. Charged in these historic words we — the 
Cabinet Ministers and the Viceroy — have done our 
utmost to assist the two main political parties, to 
reach agreement upon the fundamental issue of the 
unity or division of India. After prolonged dis- 
cussions in New Delhi'^we succeeded in bringing the 
Congress and the Muslim League together in Con- 
ference at Simla. There was a full exchange of 
views and both parties were prepared to make con- 
siderable concessions in order to try and reach a 
settlement but it ultimately proved impossible to 
close the remainder of the gap between the parties 
and so no agreement could be concluded. Since no 
agreement has been reached we feel that it is our 
duty to put forward what we consider are the best 
arrangements possible to ensure a speedy setting up 
of the New Constitution. This statement is made 
with the full approval of His ^Majesty’s Government 
m the United Kingdom. 


Interim Government : 

3. We have accordingly decided that immediate 
arrangements should be made whereby Indians may 
decide the future constitution of India and an Interim 
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Government may be set up at once to carry on the 
administration of British India until such time as a 
new Cons^titution can be brought into being. We 
have endeavoured to be just to the smaller as well 
as to the larger sections of people,- and to recom- 
mend a solution which will lead to a practicable 
way of governing the India .of the future, and will 
give a sound basis for defence and a good opportunity 
for progress in the social political and economic 
field. 

4. It is not intended in this statement to review 
the voluminous evidence that has been submitted to 
the Mission; but it is right that we should state that 
it has shown an almost universal desire outside the 
supporters of the Muslim League, for the unity of 
India. 


Pakistan 

5. This consideration did not, however, deter 
us from examining closely and impartially the possi- 
bility of a partition of India ; since we were greatly 
impressed by the very genuine and acute anxiety of 
the Muslims lest they should find themselves sub- 
jected to a perpetual Hindu-majority rule. 

This feeling has become so strong and widespread 
amongst the Muslims 'that it cannot be allayed by 
mere paper safeguards. If there is to be internal v 
peace in India it must be secured by measures which 
will assure to the Muslims a control in all matters 
vital to their culture, religion, and economic or other 
interests, 

6. We therefore examined in the first instance 
the question of a separate and fully independent 
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sovereign State of Pakistan as claimed by the Muslim 
League, Such a Pakistan should comprise two areas : 
one in the north-west consisting of the Provinces 
of the Punjab, Sind, North-West Frontier, and British 
Baluchistan, the other in the north-east consisting of 
the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. The League 
were prepared to consider- adjustment of boundaries 
•at a later stage, but insisted that the principle of 
Pakistan should first be acknowledged. The argu- 
ment for a separate State of Pakistan was based first, 
upon the right of the Muslim majority to decide 
their method of Government according to their 
wishes, and secondly, upon the necessity to include 
substantial areas in which Muslims are in a minority, 
in order to make Pakistan administratively and 
-economically workable. 

The size of the non-Muslim minorities in a 
Pakistan comprising the whole of the six Provinces 
-enumerated above would be very considerable as the 
following figures* show: 


Muslim Non-Muslim 


North-lVestern 
Area — 


Punjab 

N. W, F. Province 
Sind 

Br. Baluchistan 


16,217,242 12,201,577 

2,788,797 249,270 

3,208,325 , 1,326,683 

438,930 62.701 


22,653,294 13,840,231 

62.07“/o 37.93% 


*An population figures in this»§tatenient are from the mo 
recent Census taken in 1941. 
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North-Eastern 
Area — 

Bengal 33.005,434 27,301.091 

Assam 3.442.479 6,762,254 


V 36,447,913 34,063,345 


51.69% 48.31% 

The Muslim minorities in the remainder of 
British India number some 20 million' dispersed 
amongst a total population of 188 million. 

These figures show that the setting up of a 
separate sovereign State of Pakistan on the lines 
claimed by the Muslim League, would not solve the 
communal minority problem; nor can we see any 
justification for including within a sovereign Pakistan 
those districts of the Punjab and of Bengal and Assam 
in which the population is predominantly non-Mus- 
lim. Every argument that can be used in favour of 
Pakistan, can equally in our view be used in favour 
of the exclusion of the non-Muslim areas from 
Pakistan. This point would particularly affect the- 
position of the Sikhs. 


Not Acceptable : 

7. We therefore considered whether a smaller 
sovereign Pakistan confined to the Muslim majority 
areas alone might be a possible basis of compromise. 
Such a Pakistan is regarded by the Muslim League 
as quite impracticable because it would entail the 
exclusion from Pakistan of (a) the whole of the 
Ambala and Jullundur Divisions in the Punjab; (o) 
the whole of Assam except the district of Sylhet;. 
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and (c) a large part of Western Bengal, including 
Calcutta, in which city the Muslims form 23.6 per 
cent of the population. We ourselves are also con- 
vinced that any solution which involves a radical 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal, as this would 
do, would be contrary to the wishes and interests of 
a very large proportion of the inhabitants of these 
provinces. Bengal and the Punjab each has its own 
common language and a long history and tradition. 
Moreover, any division of the Punjab would be of 
■necessity to divide the Sikhs leaving substantial bodies 
of Sikhs on both sides of the boundary. We have 
therefore been forced to the conclusion that neither 
•a larger nor a smaller sovereign State of Pakistan 
would provide an acceptable solution for the com- 
munal problem. 

8. Apart from the great force of the foregoing 
arguments there are weighty administrative economic 
and military considerations. The whole of the 
transportation and postal and telegraph system of 
India have been established on the basis of a united 
India. To disintegrate them would gravely injure 
both parts of India. The case for a united defence 
is even stronger. The Indian armed forces have 
been built up as a whole for the defence of India as 
a whole, and to break them in two would inflict a 
■deadly blow on the long traditions and high degree 
of efficiency of the Indian Army and would entail 
the gravest dangers. The Indian 'Navy and Indian 
Air Force would become much less effective. The 
two sections of the suggested Pakistan contain the 
two most vulnerable frontiers in India and for a 
successful defence in depth the area of Pakistan 
would be insufficient. 

\ 

9. A further consideration of importance is ' 
the greater difficulty which the Indian State would 


I 
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find in associating themselves with a divided British 
India. 


Unable to Advise : 

10. Finally there is the geographical fact that 
the two halves of the proposed Pakistan State are 
separated by some seven hundred miles and the 
communications between them both in war and 
peace would be dependent on the goodwill of Hindu- 
stan. 

11. We are therefore unable to advise the 
British Government that the power which at present 
resides in British hands should be handed over to- 
two entirely separate sovereign States. 

Congress Scheme : 

12. This decision does not, however, blind us ta 
the very real Muslim apprehensions that their 
culture and political and social^Iife might become 
submerged in a purely unitary India, in which the 
Hindus with their greatly superior numbers must be 
a dominating element. To meet this the Congress 
have put forward a scheme under which Provinces 
would have full autonomy subject only to a minimum 
of Central subjects, such as Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Communications. 

Under this scheme Provinces, if they wished to- 
take part in economic and administrative planning 
• on a large scale, could cede to the Centre optional 
subjects in addition to the compulsory ones men- 
tioned above. 

13. Such a scheme would, in our view, present 
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considerable constitutional disadvantages and ano-' 
malies. It would be very difficult to work a Central 
Executive and Legislature in which some Ministers, 
who dealt with Compulsory subjects, were re- 
sponsible to the whole of India while other Ministers, 
who dealt with Optional subjects, would be responsi- 
ble only to those Provinces which had elected to 
act together in respect of such subjects. This 
difficulty would be accentuated in the Central 
Legislature where it would be necessary to exclude 
certain members from speaking and voting when 
subjects with which their Provinces were not 
concerned were under discussion. 

Apart from the difficulty of working such a 
scheme, we do not consider that it would be fair to 
deny to other Provinces, which did not desire to 
take the optional subjects at the Centre, the right to 
form themselves into a group for a similar purpose. 
This would indeed be no more than the exercise 
of their autonomous powers in a particular way. 


Indian States : 

14. Before putting forward our recommendation 
we turn to deal with the relationship of the Indian 
States to British India. It is quite clear that with 
the attainment of independence by British India, 
whether inside or outside the British Commonwealth, 
the relationship which has hitherto existed between 
the Rulers of the States and the British Crown will 
no longer be possible. Paramountcy can neither be 
retained by the British Crown nor transferred 
to the new Government. This fact has been fully 
tecognised by those whom we interviewed from the 
States. They have at the same time assured us that 
the States are ready and willing to co-operate in 
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the^ new development of India. The precise form 
•which their co-operation will take must be a matter 
for negotiation during the building up of the new 
constitutional structure and it by no means follows 
that it will be identical for all the States- We have 
not therefore dealt with the States in the same 
detail as the Provinces of British India in the 
paragraphs which follow. 

15. We now indicate the nature of a solution 
which in our view would be just to the essential 
claims of all parties, and would, at the same time, be' 
most likely to bring about a stable and practicable 
form of constitution for All-India. 

We recommend that the constitution should 
take the following basic form : 

(1) There should be a Union of India, embrac- 
ing both British India and the States, which should 
deal with the following subjects : Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Communications ; and should have 
the powers necessary to raise the finances required 
for the above subjects. 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and 
a Legislature constituted from British India and 
States representatives. Any question raising a 
major communal issue in the Legislature should 
require for its decision a majority of the representa- 
tives present and voting of each of the two 
communities as well as a majority of all the 
members present and voting. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects 
and all residuary powers should vest in the 
Provinces. 

I 
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(4) The States will retain all subjects and 
powers other than those ceded to the Union. 

' (5) Provinces should be free to form Groups 
with executives and legislatures, and each Group 
could determine the Provincial subjects to be 
taken in common. 

(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the 
Groups should contain a provision whereby any 
Province could, by a majority vote of its Legislative 
Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms 
of the constitution after an initial period of 10 
years and at 10 yearly intervals thereafter. 

16. It is not our object to lay out the details of 
constitution on the above lines, but to set in motion 
the machinery whereby a constitution can be settled 
by Indians for Indians. 

It has been necessary, however, for us to make 
this recommendation as the broad basis of the 
future constitution because it became clear to us in 
the course of our negotiations that not until that 
had been done, was their any hope of getting the 
two major communities to join in the setting up 
•of the constitution-making machinery. 


Constitutional Machinery ; 

17. We now indicate the constitution-making 
TOacbinery which we propose should be brought into 
being forthwith in order to enable a new constitu- 
tion to be worked out, 

18. In forming any Assembly to decide a new 
constitutional structure, the first problem is to 
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obtain as broad-based and accurate a representation 
of the whole population as is possible. -The most 
satisfactory method obviously would be by election 
based on adult franchise ; but any attempt to 
introduce such a step now would lead to a wholly 
unacceptable delay 'in the formulation of the new 
Constitution. The only practicable alternative, is to- 
utilize the recently elected Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies as the electing bodies. There are, how- 
ever, two factors in their composition which make 
this difficult. First, the numerical strengths of the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies do not bear .the 
same proportion to the total population in each 
Province. Thus, Assam with a population of 10 
millions has a Legislative Assembly of 108 members, 
while Bengal, with a population six times as large, 
has an Assembly of only 250 ; secondly, owing to the 
weightage given to minorities by the Communal 
Award, the strengths of the several communities in 
each Provincial Legislative Assembly are not in 
proportion to their numbers in the Province. Thus- 
the number of seats reserved for Muslims in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly is only 48 per cent of 
the total, although they form 55 per cent, of the 
Provincial population. After a most careful con- 
sideration of the various methods by which these 
^ inequalities might be corrected, we have come to the 
' conclusion that the fairest and most practicable 
plan would be — 

(a) to allot to each Province a total number of 
seats proportional to its population, roughly in the 
ratio of one to a million, as the nearest substitute for 
representation by adult suffrage; 

(b) to divide this provincial allocation of seats- 
between the main communities in each Province in- 
proportion to their population ; 
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(c) to provide that the representatives allotted 
to each community in a Province shall be elected 
by the members of that community in its Legislative 
Assembly. 

We think that for these purposes it is sufficient 
to recognise only three main communities in India ; 
General, Muslim and Sikh, the “ General com- 
munity including all persons who are not Muslims or 
Sikhs. As the smaller minorities would, upon the 
population basis, have little or no representation 
since they would lose the weightage which assures 
them seats in the Provincial Legislatures, we have 
made the arrangements set out in paragraph 
below to give them a full representation upon all 
matters of special interest to the minorities. 

19. (i) We therefore propose that there shall 

be elected by each. Provincial Legislative Assembly 
the following numbers of representatives, each part of 
the Legislature (General, Muslim or Sikh) electing its 
own representatives by xhe method of proportional 
representation with the single transferable vote 


TABLES OF REPRESENTATION 


Section A. 


Province 

General 

Muslim 

Total 

Madras 

... 45 

4 

49 

Bombay 

... 19 

2 

21 

United Provinces 

... 47 

8 

55 

Bihar 

... 31 

5 

36 

CentraPProvinces 

... 16 

1 

17 

Orissa 

9 

, 0 

9 

Total 

... 167 

20 

187 
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Section B 

Province General Muslim Sikh' Total 


Punjab ... 8 

16 

4 

28 

North-West Fron- 
tier Province ... 0 

3 

0 

3 

Sind ... 1 

3 

0 

4 

Total ... 9 

22 

4 

35 

Section 

C. 



Prmnnce 

General 

Muslim 

Total 

Bengal 

27 

33 

60 

Assam 

7 

3 

10 

Total 

34 

36 

70 

Total for British India 
maximum for Indian States 

Total 


292 

93 

385 


Note — In order to represent the Chief Com- 
missioners’ Provinces there will be added to Secion 
A the member representing Delhi in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, the member representing 
Ajmer-Merwara in the Central Legislative Assembly t 
and a representative to be elected by the Coorg 
Legislative Council. 

To Section B will be added a representative of 
British Baluchistan. 

in) It is the intention that the States should 
be given in the final Constituent A'ssembly 
appropriate representation which would not on the 
basis of the calculations adopted for British India, 
exceed 93, but the method of selection will have to 
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be determined by consultation. The States would 
in the preliminary stage, be represented by a Negotia- 
ting Committee. 

{in) The representatives thus chosen shall meet 
at New Delhi as soon as possible. 

(iv) A preliminary meeting will be held at 
which the general order of business will be decided, 
a Chairman and other officers elected, and an 
Advisory Committee (see p. 102) on the rights of 
citizens, minorities, and tribal and excluded areas 
set up. Thereafter the provincial repersentatives will 
divide up into the three sections shown under A, B. 
and C in the Table of Representation in sub-para- 
graph (0 of this paragraph. 

(v) These sections shall proceed to settle the 
Provincial Constitutions for the Provinces included 
in each section, and shall also decide whether any 
Group Constitution shall be set up for those Pro- 
vinces and, if so, with what provincial subjects the 
Group should deal. Provinces shall have the power 
to opt out of the Groups in accordance with the 
provisions of sub- clause (vm) below. 

(vi) The representatives of the Sections and the 
Indian States shall reassemble for the purpose of 
settling the Union Constitution. 

(.vii) In the Union Constituent Assembly resolu- 
tions varying the provisions of the six points above 
or raising any major communal issue shall require a 
majority of the representatives present and voting of 
each of the two major communities. 

The Chairman of the. Assernbly shall decide 
vduch (if any) of the resolutions raise major cotn- 
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inunal issues and shall, if so requested by a tuajority 
of the representatives of either of the major com- 
munities, consult the Federal Court before giving his 
decision, 

(via) As soon as the new constitutional arrange- 
ments have come into operation, it shall be open to 
any Province to elect to come out of any Group in 
which it has been placed. Such a decision shall be 
taken by the new legislature of the Province after 
the first general election under the new constitution. 


Advisory Committee : 

20. The Advisory Committee on the rights of 
■citizens, minorities, and tribal and excluded areas 
should contain full representation of the interests 
affected, and their function will be to report to the 
Union Constituent Assembly upon the list of Funda- 
mental Rights, the clauses for the protection of 
minorities and a scheme for the administration of the 
tribal and excluded areas and to advise whether these 
rights should be incorporated in the Provincial, 
Group, or Union Constitution. 


Negotiating Committee : 

21. His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith 
request the Provincial Legislatures to proceed with 
the election of their representatives and the States 
to set up a Negotiating Committee. It is hoped 
that the process of constitution-making can proceed 
as rapidly as the complexities of the task permit so 
that the interim period may be as short as possible. 

22. It will be necessary to negotiate a Treaty 
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between the. Union Constituent Assembly and the 
United Kingdom to provide for certain matters aris- 
ing out of the transfer of power. 

23. While the constitution-making proceeds, 
the administtation of India has to be carried on. 
We attach the greatest importance therefore to the 
setting up at once of an interim Government having 
the support of the major political parties. It is 
•essential during the interim period that there should 
be the maximum of co-operation in carrying through 
the difficult tasks that face the Government of 
India. 

Besides the heavy task of day-to-day administra- 
tion, there is the grave danger of famine to be 
countered ; there are decisions to be taken in many 
matters of post-war development which will have a 
far-reaching effect on India’s future and there are 
important international conferences in which India 
has to be represented. For all these purposes a 
Government having popular support is necessary. 

The Viceroy has already started discussions to 
‘ this end, and hopes soon to form an interim Govern- 
ment in' which all the portfolios, including that of 
War Member, will be held by Indian leaders having 
the full confidence of the people. The British Gov- 
ernment, recognising the significance of the changes 
m the Government of India, will give the fullest 
measurg of co-operation to the Government so form- 
'e,d in the accomplishment of its tasks of administra- 
tion and in bringing about as rapid and smooth a 
transition as possible. 

To the leaders and people of India who now 
have the opportunity of complete independence we 
. 'Would finally say this. We and our Government 
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and countrymen hoped that it would be possible for 
the Indian people themselves to agree upon the 
method of framing the new constitution under which 
they will live. Despite the labours which we have 
shared with the Indian Parties, and the exercise 
of much patience and goodwill by all, this has not 
been possible. 

W^e therefore now lay before you proposals^ 
which, after listening to all sides and after much 
earnest thought, we trust will enable you to attain 
your independence in the shortest time and with the- 
least danger of internal disturbance and conflict. 
These proposals may not, of course, completely 
satisfy all parties, but you will recognise with us that 
at this supreme moment in Indian history statesman- 
ship demands mutual accommodation. 


Alternatives : 

We ask you to consider the alternative to accep- 
tance of these proposals. After all the efforts which 
we and the Indian Parties have made together for 
agreement, we must state that in our view there is 
small hope of peaceful settlement by agreement of 
the Indian Parties alone. The alternative would ’ 
therefore be a grave danger of violence, chaos, and 
even civil war. ' 

The result and duration of such a disturbance 
cannot be foreseen ; but it is certain that it would 
be a terrible disaster for many millions of men, women 
and children. This is a possibility which must be 
regarded with equal abhorrence by the Indian people, 

our own countrymen, and the world as a whole. 

✓ 

We therefore lay these proposals before you in 
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-the profound hope that they will be accepted and 
operated by you in the spirit of accommodation and 
goodwill in which they are offered. We appeal to 
all who have the future good of India at heart to 
extend their vision beyond their own community or 
interest to the interests of the whole four hundred 
millions of the Indian people. 

We hope that the new independent India may 
•choose to be a member of the British Commonwealth. 
We hope in any event that you will remain in close 
and friendly association with our people. But these 
-are matters for your own. free choice. Whatever 
that choice may be, we look forward with you to 
your ever increasing prosperity among the great na- 
tions of the world and to future even more glorious 
than your past. 

This plan, which makes six major proposals 
■(vide para 15 above) to the people of India, and 
urges immediate formation of an Interim Gov- 
ernment for the country, was further explained by 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence as below : 

“ Nearly two months ago I, as Secretary of State 
for India, and my two Cabinet colleagues. Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr. Alexander were sent out by His 
Majesty’s Government to India to assist the Viceroy 
in setting up in India the machinery by which Indians 
can devise their own Constitution, 

“We were at once confronted with, a major 
obstacle. The two principal parties, 'the Muslim 
League, who won the great majority of the Muslim 
seats in the recent elections, and the Congress, who 
won the majority of all the others, were opposed to 
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e^h other as to the kind of machinery to be set up; 
The Muslim League claimed that British India 
should be divided into two com'pletely separate 
sovereign States, and refused to take part in constitu- 
tion-making unless this claim was conceded in 
advance. The Congress insisted on one single united 
India. 

“During our stay in India we have tried by 
every means to secure such an accommodation be- 
tween the parties as would enable constitution-mak- 
ing to proceed. Recently, we were able to bring 
them together at Simla in a Conference with our- 
selves, but though^both sides were prepared to make 
substantial concessions, it was not found possible to 
reach Complete agreement. 


Constitution-making Body : 

“We have, therefore, been compelled to seek 
for a solution which, by securing the main objects of 
both parties, will enable a constitution-making 
machinery to be brought into immediate operation. 

“While we recognise the reality of the fear of 
the Muslim League that in a purely unitary India 
their community, with its own culture and way of 
life, might become submerged in majority Hindu 
rule, we do not accept the setting up of a separate 
Muslim sovereign State as a solution of the commu- 
nal problem. 

“ Pakistan," as the Muslim League would call 
their State, would not consist solely of Muslims; it 
would contain a substantial minority of other con> 
munities which would average over 40 per cent, and 
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in certain wide areas would even constitute a majori- 
ty, as for instance in the city of Calcutta, where the 
Muslims form less than one-third of the population. 

"Moreover, the complete separation of Pakistan 
from the rest of India would, in our view, gravely 
endanger the defence of the whole country by 
splitting the Army into two and by preventing that 
defence in depth which is essential in modern war. 
We, therefore, do not suggest of this proposal. 

" Our own recommendations contemplate a 
constitution of three tiers ac the top of which would 
be the Union of India with an Executive and 
Legislature empowered to deal with the essential 
subjects of external affairs, defence and communica- 
tion and the finance necessary for these services. 


Autonomous Provinces 

“ At the bottom would be the provinces which 
would have, apart from the subjects I have just 
named, complete autonomy. But we contemplate 
further that provinces will wish to unite together in 
groups to carry out in common, services covering 
a wider area than that of a single province, and 
these groups may have, if they wish. Legislatures 
and Executives which, in this event, will be 
intermediate between those of the provinces and 
those of the Union. 

' / 

“ On the basis which makes it possible for the 
Muslims to secure, the advantages of a Pakistan 
without incurring the dangers inherent in the division 
of India, we invite Indians of all parties to take part 
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in framing a constitution. The Viceroy will accord- 
ingly summon to New Delhi representatives of 
British India, who will be elected by the members of 
the Provincial Legislatures in such a way that as 
nearly as possible for each one million of the 
population there will be one representative, and 
that the proportion between the representatives of 
the main communities will be on the same basis. 


Three Groups 

“ After a preliminary meeting in common, these 
representatives of the provinces will divide them- 
selves up into three sections, the composition of 
which is laid down and which, if the provinces 
ultimately agree, will become the three groups. 
These sections will decide upon provincial and group 
matters. Subsequently they will reunite to decide 
upon the Constitution for the Union. 

“ After the first elections under the new Con- 
stitution, provinces will be free to get our of the 
group into which they have been provisionally 
placed. 

" We appreciate that this machinery docs not of 
itself give any effective representation to other than 
the principal minorities and we are, therefore, 
providing for a Special Committee to be set up. in 
which the minorities will play a full part. The 
business of .this Committee will be to formulate 
fundamental and minority rights and to recommend 
their inclusion in the Constitution at the appropriate 
level. 
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Indian States 

“ So far I have said nothing about the Indian 
States which comprise a third of the area of India 
and contain about one-quarter of the whole popu- 
lation. These States at present are each separately- 
governed and have individual relationships with the 
British Crown. 

“ There is general recognition that when British 
India attains independence, the position of these 
States cannot remain unaffected, and it is anticipated 
that they will wish to take part in the constitution- 
making process and be represented in the All-India 
Union. 

“ It does not, however, lie within our province 
to decide these matters in advance as they will have 
to be the subject of negotiations with the States 
before action can be taken. 


Interim Government 

" During the making of the Constitution, the 
administration must be carried on and we attach 
therefore the greatest importance to the setting up 
at once of an Interim Government having the 
support of the -major political parties. The Viceroy 
has already started discussions ' to this end and he 
hopes to bring them shortly to a successful issue. 

t 

“ During the interim period the British Govern- 
ment, recognising the significance of the changes in 
the Government of India, will give the fullest 
measure of co-operation to the Governrnent so 
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formed in the accomplishment of its tasks of admin- 
istration and in bringing about as rapid and smooth 
a transition as possible. 

“ The essence of statecraft is to envisage the 
probable course of furture events but no statesman 
can be wise enough to frame a Constitution which 
will adequately ‘meet all the requirements of an 
unknown future. 

“ We may be confident, therefore, that the 
Indians on whom falls the lesponsibility of creating 
the initial Constitution, will give it a reasonable 
flexibility and will make provision for it to be revised 
and amended as required from time to time. 


Fundamental Issue 

“ In this short talk you will not expect me to go 
into further details regarding our proposals which 
you can read in the statement which has been 
released for publication this evening. But in con- 
clusion, I will repeat and emphasise what to me is 
the fundamental issue. The future of India and 
how that future is inaugurated, are matters of vital 
importance not only to India herself but to the 
whole world. 

“ If a great new sovereign State can come into 
being in a spirit of mutual goodwill both within, and 
without India, that of itself will be an outstanding 
contribution to world stability* 

“ The Government and people of Britain are not 
only willing, they are anxious to play their full part 
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in achieving this result. But the Constitution for 
India has to be framed by Indians and worked by 
Indians when they have brought it into being. We 
appreciate to the full the difficulties which confront 
them in embarking on this task. We have done, 
and we will continue to do all that lies in our power 
to help them to overcome these difficulties. But the 
responsibility is theirs and in their fulfilment of it 
we wish them godspeed." 

Simultaneous to the issue of the statement of 
the Cabinet Mission from New Delhi on the 16th 
May, the British Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee submit- 
ted the New Plan to the House of Commons in 
London. " The Plan," he said, " which has full 
■support of the British Government, is the best 
arrangement to ensure speedy setting up of a new 
•constitution for India." He further stated TJm 
Cabinet Mission has endeavoured to be just to the 
smaller as well as larger sections of the people," and 
is designed to set in motion machinery, " whereby 
a constitution can be settled by Indians for 
Indians.” 

The remarks of Mr. Winston Churchill, Leader 
•of the Opposition in the House, in this connection 
deserve a mention here. He said : " I think, the 

Prime Minister was right to read to the House the 
able but melancholy document to which we have 
listened . . . Certainly, I have heard nothing for a 
long time which so deeply deserves the attention of 
Parliament and the British nation. . . 

* 

" During these negotiations it has been increas- 
ingly clear that the object sought for was not 
Dominion Status and the subsequent consequence 
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of the right of secession, but direct and immediate 
independence. I am not sure that results had been. 
realised by the House — it certainly came as a surprise 
to me. 


The new proposals that we have had, seem at 
first sight to shift the onus of deciding the future 
constitution of India from Indian parties to the 
British Government, who have themselves come- 
forward with an elaborate and detailed scheme. In 
so far as this shifting of onus may prove to be the 
case, it certainly seems to have been an unfortunate 
step which goes beyond what we understood 
was the purpose of the Ministers’ Mission,, 
the mandate they received, which was defined by 
the Prime Minister as to set up machinery for 
Indians to decide their form of Government.” 

Mr. Churchill added : “ It will, I hope, however, 
be common ground that we cannot enforce by 
British arms a British-made constitution upon Indians 
against the wishes of any of the main elements in 
Indian life.” 

Concluding, he said : ' ” There remains the 
discharge of obligations to Indian minorities and the- 
IStates. We must study the documents with long, 
and searching attention in order to see that these- 
duties have been faithfully safeguarded. 

” It would seem at first sight that attention 
should be particularly directed to the position of the 
Muslim community of nearly 80,000,000 already 
most formidable of all races and creeds in the Indian 
sub-continent, and whose interest and future are a 
matter of great consequence to the community as a 
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whole and vital to the peace of India. 

* ' 

“ Secondly, ve must examine the provision made 
for the Depressed Classes, or Untouchables as they - 
are called, who number nearly 6,000,000 and for 
whose status and future repeated assurances have 
been given and pledges made by many British 
Governments in the ancient and more recent times.” 


II 

On the 17th May, Lord Wavell, unfolding the 
Plan in a broadcast message declared : 

“ I speak to the people of India at the most 
critical hour of India’s history. The statement of 
the Cabinet Delegation containing their recommen- 
dations has now been before you for twenty-four 
hours. It is a blueprint for freedom, an outline of 
which your representatives have to fill in the details 
and construct the building. 

# 

‘‘You will have studied the statement, most of 
you, and may perhaps already have formed your 
opinion on it. If you think that it shows a path to 
reach the summit at which you have been aiming for 
so long, the independence of India, I am sure you 
will be eager to take it. If you should have formed 
the view — I hope you have not — that there is no 
passage that way, I hope that you will study again 
the route indicated to you, and see whether the 
difficulties in the path— and we know they are 
formidable — cannot be surmounted by skill and 
patience and boldness. i 
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“ I can assure you of this, that very much hard 
work, very much earnest study, very much anxious 
thought and all the goodwill and sincerity at our 
command have gone to the making of these recom- 
mendations. We would much have preferred that 
,the Indian leaders should have themselves reached 
agreement on the course to be followed, and we have 
done our best to persuade them ; but it has not 
been found possible, in spite of concessions on both 
sides which at one time promised results. 

Merits of the Proposals 

“ These proposals put before you are obviously 
not those that any one of the parties would have 
chosen, if left to ’itself ; but I do believe that they 
.offer a reasonable and workable basis on which to 
found India’s future constitution. They preserve the 
essential unity of India which is threatened by the 
dispute between the two major communities ; and in 
especial they remove the danger of the disruption of 
that great fellowship, the Indian Army, to which 
India already owes so much and on whose strength, 
unity and efficiency her future security will depend. 

“ They offer to the Muslim community the'right 
to direct their own essential interests, their religion, 
their education, their culture, their economic and 
other concerns in their own way and to their own 
best advantage. 

“ To another great community, the Sikhs, they 
preserve the unity of their homeland, the Punjab, in 
which they have played and can still play so impor- 
tant and influential a part. They provide, in the 
Special Committee which forms a feature of the 
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Constitution-making machinery, the best chance for 
the smaller minorities to make their needs known 
and to secure protection for their interests. 

■ “ They seek to arrange a means for the Indian 
States, great and small, to enter by negotiation into 
the polity of a united India. They offer to India 
the prospect of peace — a peace from party strife, the 
peace so needed for all the constructive work there 
is to do. And they give you the opportunity of 
complete independence so soon as the Constituent 
Assembly has completed its labours. 


Constructive Work Ahead 

I would like to emphasise the constructive 
work to be done. If you can agree to accept the 
proposals, in the statement as a reasonable basis on 
whichto work out your Constitution, then we are able 
at once to concentrate all the efforts and abilities in 
India on the short-term problems that are so urgent. 

“ You know them well — the immediate danger 
of famine to be countered, and measures taken to 
provide more food for everyone in future years ; the 
health of India to be remedied ; great schemes of 
wider education to be invited ; roads to be built and 
improved ; and much else to be ’done to raise the 
standard of living of the common man. There are 
also great schemes in hand to control India’s water 
■supplies, to extend irrigation, to provide power, to 
prevent floods ; there are factories to be built and 
new industries to be started ; while in the outside 
world India has to take her place in international 
bodies, in which her representatives have already 
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established a considerable reputation.. 

It is, therefore, my earnest desire that in these 
critical times ahead in the Interim period while the 
new Constitution is being built, the Government of 
India should be in the hands of the ablest of India’s 
leaders, men recognised as such by the Indian people, 
whom they will trust to further their interests and 
bring them to their goal. 


Interim Government 

" As said in the statement, I am charged with 
the responsibility to form such a Government as 
soon as possible, to direct the affairs of British India 
in the Interim period. There will be no doubt in 
the minds of anyone, I hope, how great a step for- 
ward this will be on India’s road to Self-Government. 
It will be a purely Indian Government except for its 
head, the Governor-General ; and will include, if I 
can get the men I want, recognised leaders of the 
main Indian parties, whose influence, ability and 
desire to serve India are unquestioned. 

" Such a Government must have a profound 
influence and power not only in India, but also in 
the outside world. Some of the best ability in India, 
which has hitherto been spent in opposition, can be 
harnessed to constructive work. These men can be 
the architects of the new India. 

“No constitution and no form of Government 
can work satisfactorily without goodwill ; with good- 
will and determination to succeed even an apparent- 
ly illogical arrangement can be made to work. In 
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the complex situation that (accs us, there are four 
main parties: the British; the two main parties in 
British India, Hindus and Muslims : and the Indian 
States. From all of them very considerable change 
of their present outlook will be required as a contri- 
bution to the general good, if this great experiment 
is to succeed. To make concession in ideas and 
principles is a hard thing and not easily palatable. It • 
requires some greatness of mind to recognise the 
necessity, much greatness of spirit to make the 
concession. I am sure that this will not be found 
wanting in India, as I think you will admit that it 
has not been found wanting in the British people in 
this offer. 


Most Momentous Experiment 

” I wonder whether you realise that this is the 
greatest and most momentous experiment in 
Government in the whole history of the world — a 
new Constitution to control the destiny of 400,000,000 
people. A grave responsibility indeed on all of us 
who arc privileged to assist in making it. 

Lastly, I must emphasise the seriousness of the 
choice before you. It is the choice between peaceful 
construction or the disorder of civil strife, between 
co-operation or disunity, between ordered progress 
or confusion. I am sure you will not hesitate in 
your choice for co-operation. 

May I end with some words which were quoted 
by one great man to another at a crisis of the 
late war, and may well be applied to India at this 
crisis : ’ 
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" Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State, 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great; 
Humanity with all its fears 
With all the hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 

The Cabinet Mission’s proposals were further 
•explained by the Commandei:-in-Chief, General 
Auchinleck in a broadcast in Hindustani from New 
Delhi on May, 17. He said that he would continue 
to be responsible for the command and welfare of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force but all political 
matters will be in hands of the new War Member 
under whom he (the Cpmmander in-Chief) shall 
serve just as the Commanders in Britain serve under 
civilian Ministers. 

Speaking upon the importance of discipline, the 
Commander-in-Chief said ; 

” There is no doubt that today there is danger 
of strike and disorder in the country. Whether you 
are in the Army, the Navy or the Air Force, you 
will know the good that comes from discipline and 
toleration. You have also learned to live together, 
Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian, in the service of 
your country without quarrelling or jealousy. 

“ You have learned each to respect the other 
and to work side by side for one object — the good 
of your country. In this you have set an example to 
all India. I trust you, as I have always trusted you, 
to go on setting this example and to do your duty, as 
you have always done it in war and peace, I for my 
part, shall do the same. So long as I am here, you 
may rely on me to safeguard your interests in the 
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future as in the past.” 


Independent Government 

“ As you have heard from H- E. the Viceroy,” the 
Commander-in-Chief added. ” the British Govern- 
ment have put forward a scheme to enable Indians 
to make their own constitution and set up an 
independent Indian Government. As you all know 
too, members of the British Government and the 
Viceroy have for some time past been discussing 
with the leaders of the Muslim League and of the 
Congress. They have been trying to decide what 
kind of Government shall be set up in India. 

" Their object is to make good the promise of 
the British Government, that in future India shall be 
governed entirely by her own .people, free from all 
control by Britain, and free to remain within the 
British Commonwealth or to go outside as she likes. 

“ In spite of every attempt to find a form of 
Government which would be acceptable to the 
Congress and the Muslim League, no agreement has 
been reached. 

“ The Muslim League considers that there must 
be two independent and separate Governments in 
India, — Pakistan for the Muslims and Hindustan for 
the Hindus. The Congress thinks that India must 
not be divided and that there should be one Central 
Government with the provinces controlling" their 
own affairs to the greatest possible extent- 

” This very briefly is the position taken up by 
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the two main political parties. 

“ It was hoped that between the two points of 
view’ some compromise acceptable to both parties 
might be found. This has, however, not been found 
possible, although both parties have, for the sake of 
goodwill, modified their views to a considerable 
extent. 

“ The British Government, therefore, having 
failed to get the two principal political parties to 
agree, has decided that it is their duty to the people 
of India to lay down what shall be done in order to 
give India her independence as soon as possible in an 
orderly and peaceful manner so that the mass of the 
people may be put to the least inconvenience and 
disturbance. 


Justice for all 

“In making these arrangements, the British 
Government has tried to ensure justice and freedom 
for the smaller as well as for the large sections of the 
people of India. 

“The British Government realises that the 
Muslims have real fear that they may be forced 
to live for always under a Hindu government and 
that any new form of Government must be such 
as to make this fear groundless for all time. 

“ With this in view, the possibility of setting up 
a completely separate and independent Muslim state 
of Pakistan has been most carefully considered from 
every point of view and without any partiality at all. 
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" These proposals are meant to ensure that all', 
creeds and classess shall have their say in how they 
are to be governed and also to prevent any one sec- 
tion of the people, being forced to live under the rule 
of any other section, without being sure that they 
will have the right to live their lives in their own way 
without fear or persecution. 

“The details of this ne<v system of Government: 
for India must be worked out by the people of India 
themselves. It is not the task of the British Govern- 
ment to do this. 


Interim Government 


“To carry on the administration of the country 
while a new system of Government is worked out,„ 
the Viceroy proposes to form an Interim Govern- 
ment composed of himself and of leaders of Indian« 
political opinion who have the confidence of the.- 
people. 




In this temporary Government the post of 
War Member which is at present held by the Com- 
^ -'nder-.in-Gbief (that is myself)’ will be held by a 
zHu. who wi?) b® sn Indian. I shall continue to ba 
civilian the c and welfare of the Army,, 

responsible lo. - matters will be 


Navv ° t Member under whom I 

the hand^S fhf' 

_ . i-tic 


shall serve, ju«7; S,®V- ' 
under civilian Ministry "- 

the daily «>- 

Ptoposed that rhere sh/nld u'p'?h^°e“^SLrl«es 
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■- is' 


car.^ 
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composed of representatives of all parties and 
creeds and classes, and ^ elected by the provincial 
legislatures. 

i , I 

“It will be the task of these three assemblies to- • 
gether with representatives from the Indian States 
to decide how India will be governed in the future. 

"The British Government hopes that in this way 
peace and security will come to India under the rule 
of her own leaders and that she will become great 
and prosperous as she deserves. 

“ While these discussions and meetings arc 
going on it is the duty of the Navy, Army and Air 
Force to continue to serve the Government and to 
carry out its orders. 

“As I have said, this temporary Government 
will be an Indian Government composed of members 
. chosen from the leaders of the main political parties 
in the country who have the full confidence of the 
" people.” 


IV 

Making an important exposition of the fatts 
contained in the Mission’s Plan, Sir Stafford Cripps 
stated at a brief press conference on- the eve of the 
issue of the statement : 

“ You have heard two broadcasts on the state- 
ment," he began, “and you have the document 
before you. This evening the members of the Mis- 
sion wanted an opportunity to meet you to give you 
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a few words of explanation, and tomorrow we shall 
be meeting you again to answer questions which you 
may have to put. 

"I will make a few remarks about the statement 
'' while we are waiting for the Secretary of State to 
come from the broadcasting studio. 

The first thing I want to point out is what the 
statement does not purport to do. Let me remind 
3'ou that this is not merely the Mission’s statement, 
that is, the statement of the four signatories, but is 
, the statement of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom. Now the statement does not 
purport to set out a new constitution for India, It 
is of no use asking us “how do you propose to do 
this or that? ’’ The answer will be we don’t propose 
to do anything as regards the constitution. That 
is not for us to decide. 

“ What we have had to do is to lay down one or 
two broad principles of how the constitution might 
be constructed and recommend those as foundations 
to the Indian people. You will notice we use the 
word “recommend” with regard to the ultimate 
constitutional forms with which we deal. 

“ You may quite fairly ask, “ but why do you 
recommend anything ; why not leave it to the 
Indians ? ” The answer is that we are \most anxious' 
to get all Indians into some constitution-making 
machinery as quickly as possible and the block at 
present is in this matter. We are, therefore, by this 
means trying to removethe block so that the constitu- 
tion-making may start and progress freely and rapidly. 
We hope very earnestly that that will be the effect. 
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“ Now that it has been finally and absolutely 
decided that India is to have the complete indepen- 
dence she desires, whether within or without the 
British Commonwealth as she chooses, we are anxious 
that she shall have it as soon as possible and the 
soonest is when there is a new constitutional structure 
decided upon by the Indian people. 

But of course, we cannot just stand by and wait 
till that time comes. It is bound to take some time 
to reach that point of completion of the new con- 
stitutional structure. 

" So as you know the Viceroy, in whose pro- 
vince Government-making primarily lies, has already 
started his talks with a view to the immediate 
setting up of a representative Indian Government. 
We hope that with the other issues out of the 
way on the basis of our statement, he will be 
able very rapidly to get that new government 
representative of the main parties set up and in 
operation. 

“This matter of the interim Government is of 
supreme importance because of the enormous tasks 
facing India at the moment. It is these great tasks, 
and perhaps the greatest of them is to deal with the 
food situation, that makes it absolutely essential that 
we should between us arrange a smooth and efficient, 
transition. 

“Nothing could be more fatal to the Indian 
people to-day in the face of dangers of famine than 
a breakdown of administration and communications 
anywhere in India, and that is why we stress, 
the vital need for co-operation between all parties 
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and communities, including the British in this time 
of transition. 


When Will the British Quit 

So much then for the vitally important point of 
the interim Government. Some of you may wonder 
how soon this means that the British will sever their 
governmental connection with India— I hope that in 
any event we shall remain the closest friends when 
Indian freedom comes. Well we certainly can’t say 
that. Who can foretell how quickly constitutions 
can be hammered out? One thing is, however, 
absolutely certain and this is the quicker you start, 
the quicker you will end and the sooner we shall be 
able to withdraw, handing over the power to the 
new governments of the Union, provinces and, if it is 
so decided, of the groups. 

“This brings me to what has been decided 
rather than recommended. It has been decided to 
make a start with the constitution-making right- 
away. This does not mean a decision as to what 
the constitution shall finally be. That is for decision 
by the representatives of the Indian people.- What 
it does mean is that the deadlock which has ‘preven- 
ted a start on the process of constitution-making, is 
to be removed once and for all. 


Constitution-making Bodies 

“The form in which we propose that the con-' 
stitution-making bodies shouId.be assembled is 
important for this reason. It permits of arriv- 
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ing at constitutions in the recommended fc 
It does a little further than that in one resp 
As we believe and hope that the two par 
will come into this constitution-making on 
basis of our recommendations, it would noi 
iair to either of them if the fundamental b 
which we recommend could be easily depaj 
from. So we stipulate that a departure f: 
that basis which js laid down in paragrapl 
■of the statement should only be made i 
majority of both communities agree to 
That I think is eminently fair to both pari 
It does not mean that no departure car 
made from the recommendations, but it c 
mean that the special provisions, I have n 
tinned, will apply to such resolutions in 
constituent, assembly of the Union. Tha 
one special provision as to particular majoril 
the only other is in relation to matters rail 
any major communal issue when a similar : 
will apply. All the rest is left to the free ] 
of discussion and vote. 


Three Sections 

“ The question I am sure will occur to all of 
and that is why we have named the three section 
provinces into which the assembly will break u] 
formulate the provincial and group constitutions. 

" There was a very good reason for this. I 
of all,' of course, somehow or other those groups 
to be .formed before they could proceed to tl 
business. There were two ways of dealing with t 
matter. Either let the present provincial gov{ 
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ments opt themselves into groups or— after seeing. 
the constitutions produced — let the new governments- 
after the whole constitution-making is complete opt 
themselves out, if they wish. We have chosen the 
second alternative for two reasons. 

" First, because it follows the suggestion Con- 
gress put forward as regards the provinces and 
a single federation.. They suggested that all 
the provinces should come in at the beginning 
but could opt out if they did not like the con- 
stitution when they had seen if. We think, 
that this principle should apply to the groups. 

“Second, the present legislatures are not truly 
representative of the whole population because 
of the effect of the communal award with its 
weightages. 

“We have tried to get a scheme as near as 
possible to the full adult suffrage which would be 
fairest but which would take probably two years to 
work out — and no one believes that we could wait 
that length of time before starting on constitution- 
making. So we discard the present legislatures as- 
decisive for the option and say let it be exercised 
when the first new elections have taken place when* 
no doubt there will be a much fuller franchise andt 
when, if necessary, the precise issue can be raised at' 
the election. So the three sections wdl formulate 
the provincial and group constitutions, and when that 
is done, they work together with the States’ represen- 
tatives to make the Union Constitution. That is the 
final phase. 
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States’ Position 

“Now a word about the states. The statement 
in paragraph 14 makes the position quite clear that 
paramountC5' cannot be continued after the new 
constitution comes into operation, nor can it be 
handed over to anj'one else. It is not necessary for 
me to state — I am sure — that a contract or arrange- 
ment of this kind 'cannot be handed over to a third 
party without the consent of the states. They will, 
therefore, become wholly independent but they have 
expressed their wish to negotiate their way into the 
Union and that is a matter we leave to negotiation 
between the states and the British Indian parties. 

“ There is one other important provision which 
I would like to stress as it is somewhat novel in 
constitution-making. We were met by the difficulty 
of how we could deal fairly with the smaller 
minorities, the tribal and the excluded areas. In 
any constitution-making body it would be quite 
impossible to give them a weightage which would 
secure for them any effective influence without 
gravely upsetting the balance between the major 
parties. To give them a tiny representation would 
be useless to them so we decided that minorities 
would be dealt with really in a double way. The 
major minorities, such as the Hindus in Muslim 
provinces and the Muslims in Hindu provinces, the 
Sikhs in the Punjab and the Depressed Classes who 
bad considerable representation in number of 
prpvinces would be dealt with by proportional 
representation in the main construction of the- 
constitution-making bodies. 

“But in order to give these minorities and 
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particularly the small minorities like the Indian 
Christians and the Anglo-Indians and also the tribal 
representatives a better opportunity of influencing 
minority provisions, we have made provision for the 
setting up by the constitution-making body of an 
influential advisory commission which will take the 
initiative in the preparation of the list of fundamental 
rights, the minority protection clauses and the 
proposals for the administration of tribal and 
excluded areas. This commission will make its 
recommendations to the constitution-making body 
and will also suggest at which stage or stages in the 
constitution these provisions should be inserted, 
that is, whether in the Union, group or provincial 
constitutions or in any two or more of them. 

“Now that I think gives you some picture of 
the main points with which we have jlealt in our 
statement. 

" There is only one other point that I want to 
stress before leaving the matter with you until 
tomorrow morning. 

“ You will realise, I am sure, how terribly 
important is this moment of decision for the Indian 
people. 

“We are all agreed that we want a speedy > 
conclusion of these matters. So far we have not 
been able all to agree upon how it should be brought 
about. We have done in this statement what we 
believe to be best after two months of discussion 
and very hard work and in the light of all we have 
heard and studied. This is our firm opinion and we 
do not, of course, intend to start all the negotiations 
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over again. We intend to get on with the job on 
the lines we have laid down. We ask the Indian 
people to give this statement calm and careful 
consideration. I believe that the happiness of their 
furture depends upon what they now do. 

" In failing their own agreement, they will 
accept this method that we put forward of 
getting on with the making of a new constitution 
for India. We can between us make it a smooth 
transition and a rapid one but if the plan is 
not accepted no one can say how great will be 
the disturbance, or how acute and long the 
suffering that will be self-inflicted on the Indian 
people. 

We are convinced that this statement offers 
an honourable and peaceful method to all parties 
and if they '"will accept it we will do all that 
lies in our power to help forward the con- 
stitution-making so as to arrive at the speediest 
possible settlement. 

“ Let no one doubt for one moment our 
intentions. We have not come to India and stayed 
here so long and worked so hard except to carry out 
what has long been the policy of the British Labour 
Party, that is, to transfer power to the Indian people 
as quickly, as smoothly and as co-'bperatively as the 
<3ifficulties of the process permit. 

• “ We hope from the bottom of our hearts that 
the Indian people will accept the statement in the 
spirit of co-operation in which it has been drawn 
up, and that within ,a week or two the process of 
constitution-making may begin and the interim 
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Government may be formed.” 


V 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence dealt with the proposed 
Plan of the new Constitution for India at a press 
conference held on the 17th May. Some of the 
important questions which he answered were as 
follows ; 

Q. Just as the provinces have the right to opt 
out of the groups, will they have the right to secede 
from the Indian Union, say within two years ? 

Ans. They will not have the right to opt out in 
a period of two years. What they will have the 
right to do is to ask for a revision of the constitution 
at the end of ten years. 

Q. Supposing Assam, which has a Congress 
Ministry, decides not to come into group with 
Bengal, which has a Muslim League Ministry, would 
Assam be allowed to join any other group ? 

Ans. The right to opt out comes later, for this 
reason, that the whole picture should be under- 
stood before the option is exercised. 

Can a province, if it opts out of the section, go 
into another section ? 

' Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied that if the right 
was given to a province to opt into another section 
and that other section did not want to receive it, 
a rather awkward situation would arise. An answer 
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to the question was not laid down in the statement, 
hut it would be open to the Constitution Assemhij' 
to deal with it at the appropriate time. 


Tlight to Opt out of Group 

Q. If any province docs not wish to join the 
^coup in which it has been put, can it stay out ? 

Ans. The provinces automatically come into 
the section " A”, " B ” and C ” which arc set out 
in the statement. Initially they arc in the particular 
section to which they arc allocated in the statement 
and that particular section will decide whether a 
£roup shall be formed and wliat should be the 
constitution. The right to opt out of the group form- 
ed by that section arises after the constitution has 
been framed and the first election to the legislation 
has taken place after that constitution. It docs not 
■arise before that. 

Q. There is a provision whereby any province 
could, by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, 
call for a reconsideration of the terms of the constitu- 
tion after an initial period of ten years. Is there 
included in the v/ords “call fora reconsideration of 
the terms of the constitution” any right to have 
secession considered ? 

Ans. If you revise the constitution, quite 
clearly the whole basis of the constitution can be 
considered again. Any province can ask for a 
revision of the constitution. And so far as I can 
see, when that revision is undertaken, all questions 
in the constitution are open to rediscussion. 
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Option to be Out of Union 

Q. If the provinces in the section “ B ", which 
formed a Muslim majority area, decided to form 
a group but, would not come into the Union, what 
would be the position ? 

Ans. It would be a breach of the condition 
under w'hich all these people met together for the 
purpose of making the constitution and, therefore, 
the constitution-making machinery would break 
down if it was persisted in. That is contrary to the 
understanding on which these people came together. 
If they are coming together on an understanding 
presumably honourably accepting the major premise, 
and if they were to refuse that later on, it will be a 
breach of the understanding and we do not con- 
template such a thing. 

Q. Could the provinces after 10 years decide 
to be a separate sovereign state? 

Ans. If the constitution is being revised, of 
course, all proposals for its revision will be open for 
discussion. Whether they would be carried through 
is quite another question. 

^ . 

Q. Supposing a group decides not to come into 
the Union Constituent Assembly, what would be 
the position as far as that group is concerned ? 

Ans, This is a purely hypothetical question. 
You cannot forejudge exactly what would be done 
in the event of people not co-operating, but there is 
every intention to proceed with the constitution- 
making machinery as it is set out in the statement. 
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What will happen if one person or any person or 
groups of people in some way tried to put spanners 
in the wheels, I am not prepared at this stage 
precisely to say, but the intention is to get on with 
the job. 


Condition for Election 

Q. Can the provincial assemblies elect people 
from outside their membership? 

Ans. Yes, that is not excluded under the terras 
of the statement. 

• Q. Does the ten-year period set for revision of 
the constitution mean that the Union constitution is 
inviolable for ten years. 

A. What it does mean is that Constituent 
Assembly will lay down provisions for the revision of 
the constitution. This is in accordance with what is 
taking place in a great many other countries in the 
world. There must be some provisions for revision. 
Precisely what the conditions of revision are. is a 
matter for the Constituent Assembly to decide. I 
do not think I can go further into that. 

Q. Will it be open to the Constituent Assembly 
to endow the Union with all powers of taxation, 
including Customs, Income-tax and other taxes? 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied that the state-’ 
ment left it open to the Constitutent Assembly to 
interpret the words relating to Finance, subject to 
the condition that any resolution raising a major 
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communal issue should require a majority of the 
representatives present and voting of. each of the 
two major communities. Subject to that, and 
subject to alternations in the basic formula, a bare 
majority in the Constituent Assembly could carry a 
proposal. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that the question 
of including Currency in the Central List could be 
discussed, if necessary, in the constitution-making 
body. 

Replying to a number of questions on Indian 
States, the Secretary of State reiterated that 
paramountcy would continue in the interim period. 
He stated that the Mission had already received 
indications from most of the principal states and 
representatives of large bodies of other states that 
they had no desire to impede the progress of India 
towards self-government and independence and that 
they wanted to co-operate in it. 

As regards the position of the India Office dur- 
ing the interim period. Lord Pethick-Lawrence said 
that for months now India Office had been proceed- 
ing on the assumption that the time would come 
when great changes would be made in India and the • 
whole position of the India Office would be altered. 
Its vast administrative machine would, however, be 
at the disposal of the new constitution in India. 

Q. If the constitution-making body decides 
that as a preliminary to proceedings with its work 
British troops should be withdrawn, will they be 
withdrawn ? 
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Ans. I think that it is a misunderstanding of 
the situation. Someone must be responsible for law 
and order in a country. In the provinces the Indian 
'Governments arc really responsible for law and order, 
but the ultimate responsibility rests with the 
Government of India. 

We arc anxious to transfer that at the earliest 
possible moment, but we must transfer it to a pro- 
perly constituted government. When that time 
■comes, we will make the transfer. 

Q. What will be the next stage of activity 
•of the Cabinet Delegation ? 

Ans. The first thing is to get this Plan accepted 
by the two main communities and I hope that will be 
■carried through as soon as possible. 

Q. . What will be the percentage of Muslims in 
Interim Government ? 

Ans. The question of the Interim Government 
is not for us' to decide ; it is primarily a question for 
the Viceroy- 


Viceroy’s Veto 

Q. During the interim period, will the Viceroy’s 
veto be exercised as at present ? 

Ans. That is a question for the Viceroy and he 
is now negotiating with the parties. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that the divi- 
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sion into three main communities — General, Muslim? 
and Sikh — had not been made in consultation with 
any party. “ The statement is our own and does 
not represent necessarily the opinion of anybody in- 
India. But it is put out after we have discussed all 
these matters with different Indians and it is our 
attempt to reach the most likely method which will 
be accepted by the different parties. 

Q. -Has the Congress agreed to this? 

Ans. We have not put this out on the basis 
that anybody has agreed to anything. It is our state- 
ment and stands on its own footing. 


Is Churchill Correct ? , 

There were a number of questions based on 
Mr. Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons. 

Q. Is Mr. Churchill correct in suggesting that' 
the " shifting of the onus of deciding the future con- 
stitution from Indians to H.M.G., is an unfortunate 
step going beyond the understood purpose and man- 
date of the mission ?” 

Ans. There has been no shifting of the onus ot 
deciding the constitution. If -we could have arrang- 
ed by agreement between the parties in India the 
basis of a constitution on which they could come 
together in a constitution-making body, nothing 
would have pleased us better. 

In default of that, we thought it desimble to 
make certain recommendations as to the basis on 
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which they could come together and the Viceroy is 
prepared to summon a constitution-making body on 
that basis. We believe that is in accord with the 
wish not only of Indians, but the majority of our own 
people at home. 


Legislative Steps : 

Q. What legislative steps will be required for 
setting up the Interim Government, the creation of 
the new constitution and abrogation of the King’s 
title of Emperor of India ? 

Ans. So far as the first two are concerned, 
no legislative steps are necessary at all. So far as 
ultimate step is concerned, that is a irjatter of con- 
stitutional law and I cannot answer offhand. So 
far as I know, speaking without consideration, I am 
not at all sure that a precise statute will be required 
for it, but I should not like that to be taken as final. 

There will naturally have to be a debate in 
Parliament and some legislative step will have to be 
taken with the consent of His Majesty the King. 
But I do not contemplate any difficulty about all 
, that. The present Labour Government is in a con- 
siderable working majority in the House of Commons 
and I do not imagine any .serious difficulty in carry- 
ing it through. 

Q. You. agree with Mr. Churchill when he im- 
plies that you have laboured not to gain at Empire, 
but to cast it away ? > 

Ans. I can only say that what we are doing to- 
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<lay is in accord with the views that have been ex- 
pressed all through by the really great statesmen in 
our country and nothing can redound more to the 
highest traditions of liberty which prevail in my 
country, than if as a result of our labour we have in 
the years to come a sovereign country here in India 
whose relationship with ours is one of friendliness 
and equality in the days to come.” 



CHAPTER V 


PILLS— PLAIN AND SUGAR-COATED 


" A Sugar-coated Pakistan " 

— Emannuel Cellar 

*' It was a sugar-coated pill, but there was so 
little sugar that within a short time the Congress 
press felt it was a pill minus sugar.” 

— M. A. Jinnah. 


“ I would tell you,” said Mahatma Gandhi after 
carefully reading the Cabinet Mission’s proposals, 
“ that the Mission have brought forth something of 
which you have every reason to be proud. It is 
good,” he added, “ that we are not described as 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and other religious commu- 
nities. This is an advance. . . It would be grievously 
wrong to doubt in advance everyone of my country- 
men. Whatever the wrong done to India by British 
rule, if the statement of the Mission is genuine, as I 
believe it is, it is in discharge of an obligation they 
have declared the British owed to India, namely, to 
get off India’s back. It contains the seed to convert 
this land of sorrow into one without sorrow and 
suffering.” 

After the issue ' of the above statement of 
Gandhiji, it appeared certain that the Congress 
Working Committee’s verdict on the Cabinet Mis- 
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sion’s proposals will be one of welcome and approval. 

The Working Committee held a lengthy discus- 
sion on Sunday, the 19th May. Members were 
believed to be primarily concerned with the grouping 
of provinces that had been done' in the Plan of the 
Mission. 

On the following day the Congress Working 
Committee held another meeting wherein it was 
decided to authorise the Congress President to 
addresss a communication to the Secretary of State 
for India seeking clarification on the under-mention- 
ed points in the Cabinet Mission's Plan : 

(1) Grouping of provinces ; Whether it is 
compulsory for any one of the provinces coming 
under Groups B and C to enter the Groups or 
they are free to refuse to join the Group to 
which are they assigned. The Working Com- 
mittee has received representations from Assam 
and the North-West Frontier expressing their 
unwillingness to be compelled to join these 
Groups. 

(2) What will be the method of representa- 
tation in the Constituent Assembly in so far as 
the Indian States are concerned ? This matter 
has been left vague in the , proposals and the 
Congress is anxious to know whether the people 
of the States will get proper representation in 
the Constituent'Assembly as they are unwilling 
to accept representation on their behalf through 
their rulers or their nominees. 

“ (3) Whether European members of Bengal 
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and Assam Legislative Assemblies, where they 
hold a substantial number of seats, will be per- 
mitted to vote in the election of delegates for 
the Constituent Assembly in Group C. 

" (4) The Hindus and Sikhs in the Frontier 
who between them form a quarter million, a 
number larger than the European population, 
get no representation in the Constituent As- 
sembly.” 

The question of questions, however,* was whe- 
ther It was intended to permit option for provinces 
to form groups or not ? 

As regards the Muslim League’s reaction, it was 
learned that Mr. Jinnah would release his statement 
•on the proposals by the Mission on the 22nd May. 

Mr. Jinnah’s statement, which appeared on the 
.■22nd evening did not give any clue to the final atti- 
tude of the Muslim League towards the said propo- 
sals, except making it dear that the question would 
finally be decided by the Working Committee, and 
the Council of the League meeting on the 3rd and 
5th June, respectively. Mr. Jinnah, however, in the 
course of bis statement, regretted that the Mission 
had negatived the Muslim demand for the establish- 
ment of a complete sovereign state of Pakistan, 
which he still held was the only solutiqn of the 
constitutional problem of India, and which alone 
could secure a stable Government and lead to the 
happiness and welfare, not only of the two major 
•communities, but of all the people of this sub-conti- 
nent. The following is the text of his statement .exa- 
mining critically the Cabinet Mission’s proposals ; 

\ 
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“ I have now before me the statement of the 
British Cabinet Delegation and His Excellency 
the Viceroy, dated the 15th May, 1946,. issued 
at Delhi, Before I deal with it, I should like to 
give a background of the discussions that took 
place at Simla from the 5th May onwards till 
the Conference was declared concluded and its 
breakdown announced in the official commu- 
nique dated the 12th May, 1946. We met in the 
Conference on the 5th May to consider the for- 
mula embodied in the letter of the Secretary of 
State for India dated 27th April, 1946, inviting 
the League representatives. 

The formula was as follows : A Union 
Government is to deal with the following 
subjects ; Foreign Affairs, Defence and Com- 
munications. There will be two groups of 
provinces, one of the predominantly Hindu 
provinces, and the other of the predominantly 
Muslim provinces, dealing with all the other 
subjects which the provinces in the respective 
groups desire to be dealt with in common. The 
Provincial Governments will deal with 'all other 
subjects and leave all the residuary powers and 
sovereign rights. 

The Muslim League’s position was that: 

Firstly, the zones comprising Bengal and Assam, 
in the North-East, and the Punjab, N.-W.F.P., Sind 
and Baluchistan in the North-West of India, consti- 
tute the Pakistan zones and should be constituted as- 
a sovereign independent state ; and that an unequivo- 
cal undertaking be given to implement the establish- 
ment of Pakistan without delay. 
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Secondly, that separate Constitution-making 
bodies be set up by the peoples of Pakistan and 
Hindustan for the purpose of framing their respective 
constitutions. 

Thirdly, that minorities in Pakistan and Hindus- 
tan be provided with safeguards on the lines of the 
Lahore Resolution. 

Fourthly, that the acceptance of the League 
demand and its implementation without delay were 
a sine jquo non for the League co-operation and 
participation in the formation of an Interim Govern- 
ment at the Centre. 

Fifthly, it gave a warning to the British Govern- 
ment against any attempt to impose a Federal 
Constitution on a United India basis or forcing any 
interim arrangement at the Centre contrary to the 
League demand ; and that Muslim India W’ould resist 
if any attempts to impose it were made. 

Besides, such an attempt would be the grossest 
breach of faith of the declaration of His Majesty’s 
Government made in August 1940 with the approval 
of the British Parliament and subsequent pronounce- 
ments by the Secretary of State for India and other 
responsible .British statesmen from time to time 
reaffirming the August declaration. 


Mission’s Invitation 

% 

We accepted the invitation to attend the 
Conference without prejudice and without accepting 
the fundamental principles underlying this short 
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formula of the Mission on the assurance given by the 
Secretary of State for India in his letter dated the 
29th April, 1946, wherein he said ; " We have never 
contemplated that acceptance by the Muslim League 
and the Congress of our invitation would imply as a 
preliminary condition for full approval by them of 
the terms set out in my letter.” 

These terms are : ” Our proposed basis for a 
settlement and what we have asked the Congress 
Working Committee to do is to agree to send its 
representatives to meet ourselves and representatives 
■of the Muslim League in order to discuss it.” 

The Congress position in reply to the invitation 
was stated in their letter of April 28, 1946, that a 
strong Federal Government at the Centre with 
present provinces as federating units be established 
and they laid down that Foreign Affairs, Defence, 
Currency, Customs, Tariffs and ” such other subjects 
as may be found on closer scrutiny to be initimately 
allied to them, should vest in the Central Federal 
Government. 

They negatived the idea of grouping of provinces. 
They also agreed to participate in the Conference 
to discuss the formula of the Cabinet Delegation. 

After days of discussion no appreciable progress 
was made. Finally, I was asked to give our minimum 
terms in writing. Consequently, we embodied , 
certain fundamental principles of our terms m 
writing as an offer to the Congress in the earnest 
desire for a peaceful and amicable settlement and 
for the speedy attainment of freedom and independ- 
ence of the peoples of India. It was communicated 
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to the Congress on the 12th May and a copy of 
it was sent to the Cabinet Mission at the same time. 


League Offer 

The following were the terms of the offer : 

1. The six Muslim Provinces (Punjab, N.-W,F.P., 
Baluchistan, Sind, Bengal and Assam) shall be 
grouped together as one group and will deal with all 
other subjects and matters except Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications necessary for 
defence, which may be dealt with the Constitution- 
making bodies of the two groups of Provinces— 
Muslim Provinces (hereinafter named Pakistan 
•Group) and Hindu Provinces — sitting together. 

2. There shall be a separate Constitution-mak- 
ing body for the six Muslim Provinces named above, 
which will frame Constitutions for the Group and 
the Provinces in the Group and will determine the 
list of subjects that shall be Provincial and Central 
(of the Pakistan Federation) with residuary sovereign 
powers vesting in the Provinces. 

' 3. The method of election of the representa- 

tives to the Cionstitution-making body will be such 
as would secure proper representation to the various 
communities in proportion to their population in 
•each Province' of the Pakistan Group. 

4. After the Constitutions of the Pakistan, 
Federal Government and the Provinces are finally 
framed by the Constitution-making body, it will be 
•open to any Province of the Group to decide to opt 
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out of its Group, provided the wishes of the people of 
that Province are ascertained by a referendum to opt 
out or not. 

5. It must be open to discussion in the joint 
Constitution-making body as to whether the Union 
will have a Legislature or not. The method of 
providing the Union with finance should also be left 
for decision of the joint meeting of the two Consti- 
tution-making bodies, but in no event shall it be by 
means of taxation. 

6. There should be parity of representation 
between the two Groups ol Provinces in the Union 
Executive and the Legislature, if any. 

7. No major point in the Union Constitution 
which affects the communal issue shall be deemed to 
be passed in the Joint Constitution-making body, 
unless the majority of the members of Constitution- 
making body of the Hindu Provinces and the. 
majority of the members of Constitution-making 
body of the Pakistan Group, present and voting, are 
separately in its favour. 

8. No decision, legislative, executive or admin- 
istrative, shall be taken by the Union in regard to 
any . matter of controversial nature, except by a 
majority of three-fourths. 

9. In Group and Provincial Constitutions 
fundamental rights and Wfeguards concerning 
religion, culture and other matters affecting the 
different communities will be provided for. 

10. The Constitution of the Union shall contain 
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a provision whereby any Province can, by a majority 
vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for reconsidera- 
tion of the terms of the Constitution, and will have 
the liberty to secede from the Union at any time 
after an initial period of ten years. 


The Crux 

V 

The crux of our offer, as it will appear from its 
text, was, inter alia, that the six Muslim Provinces 
should be grouped together as Pakistan Group and 
on the basis of two federations we were willing to 
consider the Union or Confederation strictly confin- 
ed to three subjects only, namely, Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Communications necessary for defence 
which the two sovereign federations would voluntari- 
ly delegate to the confederation. 

All the remaining subjects and the residue were 
to remain vested in the two federations and the 
provinces, respectively. This was intended to provide 
for a transitional period, as after an initial period of 
ten years we were free to secede from the Union. But 
unfortunately this most conciliatory and reasonable 
offer was in all its fundamentals not accepted by the 
Congress, as will appear from their reply to our 
offer. 

On the contrary their initial suggestions were 
the same as regards the subjects to be vested in 
thei Centre as they had been before the Congress 
entered the Conference and they made one more 
drastic suggestion for our acceptance that the 
Centre must also have the power to take remedial 
action in- cases of breakdown of the Constitution and 
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jLiOne and Section C for the North-Eastern 
Zone. 

(2) Instead of two Constitution-making 
bodies, only one Constitution-making body is 
devised, that for Sections A, B and C. 

(3) They lay down that “ there should be a 
Union of India, embracing both British India and 
the States, which should deal with the following 
subjects : Foreign Affairs, Defence and Com- 
munications ; and should have the powers neces- 
sary to raise the finances required for the above 
subjects.” 

There is no indication at all that the Communi- 
cations would be restricted to what is necessary for 
defence. Nor is there any indication as to how this 
Union will be empowered to raise finances required 
for these subjects, while our view was that finances 
should be raised only by contributions and not by 
taxation. 

(4) It is laid down that " the Union should 
have an Executive and Legislature constituted from 
British India and States’ representatives. Any ques- 
tion raising a major communal issue in the Legisla- 
ture should require for its decision a majority of the 
representatives present and voting of each of the 
two major communities as well as a majority of all 
the members present and voting.” 


Concessions Ignored : 

While our view was : (a) That there should be 
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<110 Legislature for the Union, but the question 
■should be left to the Constituent Assembly to de- 
■cide ; {b) that there should be parity of representa- 
tion betwteen the Pakistan Group and the Hindustan 
"Group in the Union Executive and Legislature, if 
any; and (c) that ho decision, legislative, executive 
or administrative should be taken by the Union in 
regard to any matter of controversial nature, except 
by a majority of three-fourths. All these three terms 
of our offer have been omitted from the statement. 

Indeed there is one safeguard for the conduct of 
business in the Union Legislature : that any ques- 
tion raising a major communal issue in the Legisla- 
ture should require for its decision a majority of the 
representatives present and voting of each of the 
two major communities as well as a majority of all 
the members present and voting. 

Even this is vague and ineffective. To begin 
“with, who will decide and how as to what is a minor 
■communal issue and what is a purely non-communal 
issue ? 

(5) Our proposal that the Pakistan Group 
■should have a right to secede from the Union after 
an initial period of ten years, although the Congress 
had no serious objection to it, has been omitted and 
now we are only limited to a restriction of terms of 
the Union Constitution after an initial period of ten 
years. 

(6) Coming to the Constitution-making machi- 

nery, here again a representative of British Baluchis- 
tan is included in Section B, but how he will be 
elected, is not indicated. ♦ 
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(7) With regard to the Constitution-making 
body for the purpose of framing the proposed Union 
Constitution, it will have an overwhelming Hindu- 
majority. In a House of 292 for British India, the 
Muslim strength will be 79 and if the number allotted 
to the Indian States, i.e., 93 is taken into account, it 
is quite obvious that the Muslim proportion will be 
further reduced as the bulk of the States’ representa- 
tives would be Hindus. 

This Assembly, so constituted, will elect the 
chairman and other officers and, it seems, also the 
members of the Advisory Committee referred in 
paragraph '20 of the statement by a majority, and the 
same rule will apply to other normal business. But 
I note that there is only one saving clause which 
runs as follows : 

“ In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions 
varying the provisions of paragraph 15 above or 
raising any major communal issue shall require a 
majority of the representatives present and voting, 
of each of the two major communities. 


Chairman’s Powers 

“The Chairman of the Assembly shall decide 
which (if any) of the resolutions raise major com- 
munal issue and shall, if so requested by a majority 
of the representatives of either of the major com- 
munities, consult the Federal Court before giving 
his decision.’’ 

It follows, therefore, that it will be the Chair- 
man alone who will decide. He will not be 
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bound by the opinion of the Federal Court. Nor 
need anybody know what that opinion was, as 
the Chairman is merely directed to consult the 
Federal Court. 

(8) With regard to the provinces opting out of 
the Group, it is left to the new Legislature of the 
Provinces, after the first General Election under the 
new Constitution, to decide instead of a referendum 
of the people as was suggested by us. 

(9) As for paragraph 20 which runs as follows 

“ The Advisory Committee on the rights of 
citizens’ minorities and tribal and excluded areas 
should contain full representation of the interests 
affected, and their function will be to report to the 
Union Constituent Assembly upon the list of Funda- 
mental Rights the clauses for the protection of 
minorities, and a scheme for the administration of 
the tribal and excluded areas, and to advise whether 
- these rights should be incorporated in the Provincial 
Group, or Union Constitution.” 


No Anticipation 

This raises a^very serious question indeed, for it 
is left to the Union Constituent Assembly to decide 
these matters by a majority vote whether any of the 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee should 
be incorporated in the Union Constitution, then it 
will open a door to more subjects being vested in the 
Union Government. This will destroy the very 
basic principles that the Union! is to be strictly con- 
fined to three subjects. 
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“ These are some of the main points,” said Mr. 
Jinnah in conclusion, ” which I have tried to put 
before the public after studying this important 
document. I do riot wish to anticipate the decision 
of the Working Committee and the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League which arc going to meet 
shortly at Delhi. They will finally take such deci- 
sions as they may think proper after careful consi- 
deration of the pros and cons and a thorough and 
dispassionate examination of the statement of the 
British Cabinet Delegation and His Excellency the 
Viceroy. ” 

On the 23rd May, the Viceroy invited the Con- 
gress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, and Pan- 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru to a meeting for discussing the 
points objected to by the Congress Working Com- 
mittee in the Mission’s proposals. It was believed 
that the Congress Working Committee had conveyed^ 
to the Viceroy through the Congress President its‘ 
reactions to the proposals the Mission had made, 
emphasising that the Congress could not agree to 
parity of representation between Hindus and Muslims 
in the new Government. 

The Congress Working Committee, resuming 
its sitting on the 24th May criticised in a lOdO-w^d 
resolution what they considered as objectionable 
features of the Mission’s proposals, and showed their 
inability to give a final opinion on .the Plan in the 
absence of a full picture of the proposed provisional 
Government. 

Following is the text of their resolution : 

"The Working Committee has given careful 
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consideration to the statement dated May 16, 1946, 
issued by the delegation of the British Cabinet and 
the Viceroy on behalf, of the British Government as 
■well as the correspondence relating to it that has 
passed between the Congress President and the 
members of the delegation. They have' examined it 
with every desire to find a way for a peaceful and 
co-operative transfer of power and the establish- 
ment of a free and independent India. Such an 
India must necessarily have a strong central authority 
capable of representing the nation with power and 
dignity in the counsels of the world. 


Congress Objectives 

In considering the statement the Working Com- 
mittee have kept in view the picture of the future, 
in so far as this was available to them from the pro- 
posals made for the formation of a provisional Gov- 
ernment and the clarification given by members of 
the delegation. 

This picture is still incomplete and vague. It is 
only on the basis of the full picture that they can 
judge and come to a decision as /to how far this is in 
conformity with the objectives they aim at. These 
objectives are : 

Independence for India, a strong, though limited, 
central authority, full autonomy for the provinces, 
the establishment of a democratic structure in the 
units, the guarantee of the fundamental rights of 
each individual so that he may have full and equal 
opportunities of growth, and further that each com- 
munity should have opportunity to live the life of-’*"" 
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choice within the larger framework. 

/ 


Independence ; the Goal 

The Committee regret to find a divergence be- 
tween these objectives and the various proposals 
that have been made on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment, and, in particular, there is no vital change 
envisaged during the interim period when the pro- 
visional Government will function in spite of the 
assurance given in paragraph 23 of the statement. 
}If the independence of India is aimed at, then the 
functioning of the provisional Government must 
approximate closely in fact, even though not in law, 
to that independence and all obstructions and hind- 
erances to it should be removed. The continued 
presence 'of a foreign army of occupation is a nega- 
tion of independence. 


Objectionable Recommendations 

The statement issued by the Cabinet delegation 
and the Viceroy contains certain recommendations 
and suggests a procedure for the building up of a 
constituent assembly which is sovereign in so far as 
the framing of the constitution is concerned. The 
Committee do not agree with some of these recom- 
mendations. In their view, it will be open to the 
Constituent Assembly itself at any stage to make 
changes and variations, with the proviso that in 
regard to certain major communal matters a majority 
decision of both the major communities will be 
necessary. 
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European M. L. A.s in Assam and Bengal 

The procedure for the election of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly is based on representation in the 
tatio of one to a million but the application of this 
principle appears to have been overlooked in the 
•case of European members of Assemblies, particular- 
ly in Assam and Bengal. Therefore, the ‘Committee 
expects that this oversight will be corrected. 


Baluchistan 

The Constituent Assembly is meant to be a fully 
•elected body, chosen by the elected members of the 
provincial legislatures. In Baluchistan, there is no 
elected assembly or any other kind of chamber which 
' anight elect a representative for the Constituent 
' Assembly. It would be improper for any kind of 
nominated individual to speak for the whole pro- 
vince of Baluchistan which he really does not repre- 
sent in any way. 


Coorg 

In'Coorg the Legislative Council contains some 
nominated members as well as Europeans elected 
irom a special constituency of less than a hundred 
•electors. Only the elected members from the gene- 
ral constituencies should participate in the election. 


Marked Discrepancy 


The statement of the Cabinet delegation affirms 
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the basic principle of provincial autonomy and* 
residuary powers vesting in the provinces. It is- 
further said that provinces should be free to form 
groups. Subsequently, however, it is recommended 
that provincial representatives will divide up into 
sections which shall proceed to settle the provincial 
constitutions for the provinces in each section anci 
shall also decide whether any group constitution 
shall be set up for those provinces. 

There is a marked discrepancy in these two ' 
separate provisions, and it would appear that a 
measure of compulsion is introduced which clearly 
infringes the basic principle of provincial autonomy. 


Constituent Assembly Must Be Final Authority 

In order to retain the recommendatory character 
of the statement, and in order to make the clauses- 
consistent with each other, the Committee read 
paragraph fifteen to mean that, in the first instance, 
the respective provinces shall make their choice 
whether or not to belong to the section in which 
they are placed. Thus, the Constituent A.ssen:ibly 
must be considered as a sov^eign body, with final 
authority for the purpose of drawing up a constitu- 
tion and giving effect to it. 


Provisions Regarding States Vague 

The provisions in the statement in regard to the- 
Indian States are vague and much has been left for 
future decision. The Working Committee would^ 
however, like to make it clear that the Constituent 
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Assembly cannot be formed of entirely separate 
elements, and the manner of appointing State re- 
presentatives for the Constituent Assembly must 
approximate,' in so far as is possible, to the method 
adopted in the provinces. 

The Committee are gravely concerned to learn 
that even at this present moment some State Govern- 
ments are attempting to crush the spirit of their 
people with the help of the armed forces. These 
recent developments in the States are of great sig- 
nificance in the present and for the future of India» 
as they indicate that there is no real change of policy 
on the part of some of the State Governments and 
of those who exercise paramountcy- 

A provisional national Government must have 
a new basis and must be a precursor of the full inde- 
pendence that will emerge from the Constituent 
Assembly. It must function in recognition of that 
fact, though changes in law need not be made at 
this stage. 


Independence : India’s Right and Due 

The Governor-General may continue as the 
head of that Government during the interim period 
but the Government should function as a cabinet 
responsible to the Central Legislature. The status, 
powers and composition of the provisional Govern- 
ment should be fully defined in order to enable the 
committee to come to a decision. Major communal 
issues shall be decided in the manner referred to 
above in order to remove any possible fear or t 
suspicion from the minds of a minority. 
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The Working Committee consider that the 
connected problems' involved in the establishment of 
■a provisional Government and Constituent Assemb- 
ly should be viewed together so that they may appear 
as parts of the same picture, and there may be 
co-ordination between the two, as well as an accept- 
ance of the independence that is now recognised as 
India’s right and due. It is only with the conviction 
that they are engaged in building up a free, great 
and independent India, that the Working Committee 
can approach this task and invite the co-operation 
of all the people of India. In the absence of a full 
picture, the Committee are unable to give a final 
opinion at this stage.” 

The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy, after 
considering the statements issued by Mr, Jinnah and 
by the Congress Working Committee, issued an 
explanatory note on the proposal making clear 
that— 


(fl) The scheme stands as a whole, andean 
only succeed if it is accepted and worked in a 
spirit of co-operation. 

(fe) Congress interpretations regarding the 
initial compulsory grouping of provinces. ..are 
not correct, 

(c) The Constituent Assembly cannot have 
‘sovereignty,’ but His Majesty’s Government 
will recommend to Parliament such action as 
may be necessary for the cession of sovereignty 

to the Indian people, subject to adequate 

provision for the protection of the minorities 
and willingness to conclude a treaty with His 
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Majesty’s Government to cover matters arising 
out of the transfer of power.' 

(d) It wa's agreed ‘ that alf portfolios, including 
that -.of the War Member, would be held by 
Indians and the- members would be selected in 
consultation with the Indian political parties.’ 

(e) There . was no intention of retaining 
British troops in India against the wish of an 
independent India under the new constitution ; 
but during the, interim period, which, it was 
hoped, would be short, the British Parliament 
had, under the present constitution, the ultimate 
responsibility for the security of India, an,d it 
was necessary, therefore, that British troops 
should remain in this country. 


II 

Summing up his reactions to the explanatory 
statement issued by the Cabinet Mission, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad stated on the 26th May : “ The 
statement has not improved the matter so far as the 
Congress is concerned.” The impressions gathered 
from Congress circles pointed out the fact that the 
majority of the Congress Working Committee mem- 
bers were definitely opposed to parity being given 
to the League representatives in the interim 
Government. 

But Mahatma Gandhi, on the other hand, assur- 
ed the people that the British Cabinet proposals -for 
bringing India to Independence were ‘the best docu- 
ment the British Government could have produced 
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in the circumstances/ In his statement issued in 
tne Hanjan, which is reproduced below, Gandhiri 
interpretation on the important feature or 
tne Flan, I'iz., the grouping of provinces. According 
to mm, there is not the slightest cause of perturba- 
tion over the Group-proposals, and the members 
nave the liberty to join or to opt out of their pro- 

light of paras 5 and 19 of the 
said I Jan. Here is the text of his statement : 

It reflects our weakness, if we would be good 
enough to see it. The Congress and the Muslim 
League did not, and could not agree. Wc would 
grievously err, if at this time wc foolishly satisfy 
o^selves that the differences are a British creation. 
The Mission have not come all the way from Eng- 
land to exploit them. They have conic to devise 
the easiest and quickest method of ending British 
rule. Wc must be brave enough to believe their 
declaration until the contrary is proved. Bravery 
thrives upon the deceit of the deceiver. 

“Mj' compliment, however, docs not mean that 
what is best from the British standpoint is also best 
or even good from the Indian, Their host may 
possibly be harmful. My meaning will, I hope, be 
clear from what follows. 

“The authors of the document have endenvoureJ 
to say fully what they mc.in. They have gathered 
from their talks the minimum they thouglu won!.! 
bring parties together for framing India’s ciiarret 
freedom. Their one purpose is to end British 
early as possible. 

*’ Since in Simla the two parties, thougli the 
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Mission succeeded in bringing them together at the 
conference table (with what patience and skill they 
could do so, they alone could tell) could not come to 
any agreement. Nothing daunted them. They 
descended to the plains of India and devised a 
worthy document for the purpose of setting up the 
Constituent Assembly which should frame India’s 
charter of independence free from any .British 
control or influence. 

“ It is an appeal and an advice. It has no compul- 
sion in it. Thus the Provincial Assemblies may not 
elect the' delegates. The delegates having been 
elected may or may not join the Constituent 
Assembly. 


Nothing Binding in Law > 

“ The Assembly having met may lay down a 
procedure different from the one laid down in the 
statement. Whatever is binding on any person or 
party arises out of necessity of the situation. The 
separate voting is binding on both the major parties, 
■only because it is necessary for the existence of the 
Assembly, and not otherwise. At the time of writing 
I took up the statement, re-read it clause by clause, 
and came to the conclusion that there was nothing 
in it binding in law. Honour and necessity alone are 
the two binding forces. What is binding is that 
. part of it which commits the British Government. 


Act of Kenunciation 

“ When I suppose the four members of the 
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British Mission took the precaution receiving full 
^proval of the British Government and the two 
Houses of Parliament, the Mission are entitled to 
warm congratulations for the first step in the act of 
renunciation which the statement is. Since other 
steps are necessary for full renunciation, I have 
called this one a promissory note, 

“ Though the response to be made by India is to 
be voluntary, the authors have naturally assumed 
that the Indian parties are well organised and re- 
sponsible bodies capable of doing voluntary acts as 
fully as if not more fully than compulsory acts. There- 
fore, when Lord Pethick-Lawrence said to a press 
corresDondent if they do come together on that basis 
it will mean that they will have accepted that basis 

hut they can still change it. if by a majority of each 
party they ' decided to do so, he was right in 
the sense that those who became delegates well 
knowing the contents of the statement were expect- 
ed by the authors to abide by the basis unless it was 
duly altered by the major parties. When two or 
more rival parties meet together they do so under 
some understanding. A self-chosen umpire (in the 
absence of one chosen by the parties the authors 
constitute themselves one) fancies that the parties 
will come together only if he presents them with a 
proposal containing a certain minimum and be makes 
bis proposal leaving them free to add to or subtract 
from or altogether change it by joint agreement. 


Liberty of Individual Unit 

“ This is perfect so far. But what about the 
units ? Are the Sikhs, for whom the Punjab is 
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the only home in Indin. to consider themselves 
ngainst their will as pare of the section which 
takes in Sind, Bahicliistnn and the Frontier 
Provinces ? Or is the Frontier Province also 
against its will to belong to the Punjab called 
" B ” in the statement or Assam to " C *' al- 
though it is a predominantly non-Muslim pro- 
vince? In my opinion the voluntary character 
of the statement demands that the liberty of 
individual unit sliould be unimpaired. Any 
member of the section is free to join it. The 
freedom to opt out is an additional safeguard. 
It can never be a substitute for flic frccdonr 
retained in para (5) which read.s : 

*' Provinces .should be free to form groiip.s with 
executives and legislatures and each group could 
determine the provincial subjects to be taken in 
common.” 

“It is clear that this freedom wa.s not taken 
away by the authors by Section 19 which proposes 
(docs not order) what should be done. It presup- 
poses that the Chairman of the Constituent Assembly 
at its first meeting will ask the delegates of the 
provinces v.>hethcr they would accept the group 
principle, and if they do whether they will accept rhe 
assignment given to their provinces. This freedom 
is inherent in every province and. that given by para 
5 will remain intact. 

“ There appears to me no other way of avoiding 
the apparent conflict between. the two paragraphs as 
also the change of compulsion which would immedi- 
ately alter the noble character of the document. 
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J ^J^srefore, ask all those who are per- 

turbed by the gpup proposals and the arbitrary 
assignment, that, if my interpretation is valid, there 
is not the slightest cause for perturbation. 

“ There are other things in the ciocument which 
would puzzle any hasty reader who forgets that it is 
simply as appeal and an advice to the nation show- 
ing how to achieve independence in the shortest 
time possible. The reason is clear. 

“ In the new world that is to emerge out of the 
present chaos, India will cease to be the brightest 
jewel in the British Crown. It will become the 
blackest spot in that Crown, so black that it will be 
fit only for the dustbin. Let me ask the reader to 
hope and pray with me that the British Crown has 
a better use for Britain and the world. The bright- 
est jewel is an arrogation. 

When the promissory note is fully honoured, the 
British Crown will have a unique jewel or fight 
following from due performance of duty. 

" There are other matters outside the statement 
which are required to back the promissory note. 
But I must defer that examination to the next issue 
of Harijan." 

On May 27, the possibility of participation by 
the Congress in the formation of the proposed inter- 
im Government became slightly open to doubt, for 
the Congress appeared to have strong objections to 
the Viceroy’s plan regarding the formation of the 
proposed Government. It was learned that the 
Viceroy contemplated setting up a Cabinet consist- 
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ing of 12 members, the Conf.rcss and the Muslim 
League nominaiinf. five each, while the remaininf* 
two scars were to r.o to the Sikhs and Indian Chris- 
tians or An^lo-Indians, respectively. The omission 
of the Scheduled Caste representatives was a parti- 
cularly noticeable feature. Thus. ’ the Plan not only 
envisaged parity between the Congress and the 
League, but also gave to the Muslims parity with all 
the rest if the Congress, so far ns had been its prac- 
tice, was to nominate a Muslim from within its own 
•quota, which would give the Muslims si>: scats out 
of a Cabinet of 12.* 

Thus the Congress sounded its opposition to the 
parity formula, but the Viceroy was in no way inclin- 
ed to make any change of this nature in his original 
proposal. 


Ill 

Re-examining the Mission’s Plan in the light of 
the Congress Working Committee’s views and the 
interpretation of the Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi on 
the 31st May issued yet another statement in Haiijayi 
purporting to Intrinsically and legally iterpreted. 
the State paper seems to me to be a brave and frank 
•document. Nevertheless, the official interpretation 
would appear to be different from the popular. If it 
•is so, and if it prevails, it will be a bad omen.” 

Regarding the formation of the interim Govern- 
ment, he said : ‘ The delegation, after a brief spell in 
Simla, returned to Delhi on the 14th instant, and 
Issued their statement. One would have though that 
they would have formed the Central Government 
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before issuing the statement first and then set about 
the search for the formation of the interim Govern- 
ment. It is taking long time coming, whilst the 
millions are starving for want of food and clothing. 
This is defect No- one. 

About the ‘‘Question of Paramountcy,” he add- 
ed : “ It is not enough to^say that paramountcy will 
end with the end of British rule in India. If it per- 
sists without check during the interim period, it will 
leave behind a difficult legacy for government. If 
it cannot be ended with the establishment of the in- 
terim Government, it should be exercised in co- 
operation with it and purely for the benefit of 
the people of the States. It is the people who’ 
want and are fighting for independence, not the 
Princes who are sustained by alien power even 
when they claim not to be its creation for the 
suppression of the liberties of the people. The 
Princes, if they are true to their professions, 
should welcome this popular use of paramountcy so 
as to accommodate themselves to the sovereignty of 
the people envisaged under the new scheme. This 
is defect No. two.” 

Next, regarding the presence of foreign troops in 
India, Gandhiji wrote : ” Troops, it is declared, are 

to remain during the interim period for the pre- 
servation of internal peace and protection against 
external aggression. If they are kept for such use 
during the period of grace, their presence will act as 
a damper on the Constitutional Assembly, and is 
more likely than not to be w^anted even at the estab- 
lishment of independence so called. A nation that 
desires alien troops for its safety, internal or ext^- 
nal, or has them imposed upon itj can never be 
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described as independent in anj* sense of the term. 
In conclusion. Gandhiji wrote; “ DurinH the interim 
period we must learn to hop unaided, if we arc to 
walk when we are free. We must cease from now to 
be so spoonfed." 
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THE WEEK OF DECISION 


" This hour’s the very crisis of your fate. 
Your good or ill, your infamy or fame, 
And the whole colour of your life depends. 
On this important now." 

— Drydcii 


Mahatma Gandhi’s emphasis on the ' three vital 
defects’ in the Cabinet Mission’s proposals, and 
interpretation of the compulsory grouping of 
provinces, made observers believe that ‘ hereafter 
the tussle between the Congress High Command 
and the British Delegation would be more on the 
interpretation of the British statement than on the 
intrinsic merits or demerits of the proposals in the 
announcement made on May 17. 

In elucidation of its announcement, the Mission 
pointed out that the scheme stood as a whole, 
meaning thereby that Gandhiji’s interpretation of 
the statement being ‘ an appeal or ’ an advice ’ was 
not correct. Secondly, about the grouping system, 
the Mission made it clear that " the interpretation 
put by the Congress resolution in paragraph 15 of 
the statement to the effect that the provinces can, 
in the first instance, make the choice whether or 
not to belong to the section in which they are placed, 
does not accord with the Delegation’s intentions. 
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The reasons for the grouping of the provinces are 
well known and this is an essential feature of the 
scheme and can only be modified by agreement 
between the parties.** 

This made the Congress plan of action rather 
confused and obscure for the general observer, and 
it was feared that the proposals might be rejected by 
the Congress as the grouping system snielt the old 
* Divide and Rule ’ policy of the British, and xvas 
most dangerous for the unity and independence of 
the country. 

On the other hand, the Working Committee of 
the Muslim League met under the presidentship of 
Mr. ]innahonthc3rd June, which having secured the 
substance of their demands, tried to secure equal 
representation of the League with the Congress in 
the provisional Government. It appeared in the 
League circles that there was a growing feeling and 
desire for accepting the Mission’s proposals. 

On the 4th June, the Working Committee of the 
League again held discussions on the said proposals 
and the question of the formation of an interim 
Government at the Centre, but no resolution was 
passed, for it was announced that the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League would consider the 
proposals and finanlly arrive at any decision. 

The Muslim League Council session, which 
opened on the 5th June, heard a one-hour address 
of Mr. Jinnah on the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. 

. Condemning the Mission’s treatment of the Pakistan 
demand of the Muslims, Jinnah declared : " Lee 
me tell you that Muslim India will not rest content 
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until we have established full, complete and sovereign 
Pakistan. And I repeat with all the emphasis that 
I can command that the arguments and the reasons 
and the way in which the Mission has mutilated the 
facts are for no other purpose except to please and 
appease the Congress. 

In fact,” added Jinnah, '* the foundation and 
the basis of Pakistan are there in their own scheme. 
That was one of the greatest blunders that they made 
and the result has been this. The Congress press 
and the Hindus, when they heard these phrases and 
had this sugar-coated pill that Pakistan was rejected, 
there was jubilation, and naturally amongst the 
Muslims there was the strongest condemnation and 
resentment. But it was so little sugar that within a 
short time the Congress press felt it was a pill 
minus sugar.” 

Emphasising further upon the Pakistan demand 
of the League, Mr. Jinnah said : " For us there is no 

other goal except establishment of Pakistan. I 
repeat from this platform that delay is not good, 
either for the British Government or the Hindus. 
If they love freedom, if they love the independencje 
of India, if they want to be free, then the sopner 
they realise the better that the quickest way is to 
agree to Pakistan. Either you agree, or we shall 
have it in spite of you. What methods we would 
adopt and what instruments we would use, would 
depend upon the time and circumstances.” 

On the 6th June, the Council of the Muslim 
League passed a resolution accepting the Cabinet 
Mission’s scheme and agreeing to join the constitu- 
tion-making body, but adding that the League would 
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keep in view the opportunity and the right of 
secession of provinces or groups from Union, which 
had been provided in the Mission's plan by implica- 
tion. Regarding the arrangements for the proposed 
interim Government at the Cctnrc, the Council 
authorised Mr. Jinnah to negotiate with the Viceroy 
and takes uch decisions and actions as he deemed 
fit and proper. 

The following is the full text of the 
resolutions : — 

“ This meeting of the Council of the All-India * 
Muslim League after having carefully considered 
the statement issued by the Cabinet Mission and 
the Viceroy on May 16 and other relevant statements 
and documents officially issued in connection there- 
with ; and after having examined the proposals set 
forth in the said statement in all their bearings and 
implications, places on record the following views 
for the guidance of the nation and direction to the 
'Working Committee. 

That the references made and the conclusions 
recorded in paragraphs six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten and eleven of the statement concerned, 
the Muslim demand for the establishment 
of a full sovereign Pakistan as the only 
solution of the Indian constitutional problem 
^are unwarranted, unjustified and unconvincing 
and should not therefore have found place in a 
State document issued on behalf and with the 
authority of the British Government. 

These paragraphs are couched in such language 
and contain such mutilation of established facts that 
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the Cabinet Mission have clearly been prompted 
to include them in their statement solely with the 
object of appeasing the Hindus in utter disregard of 
Muslim sentiments. Furthermore, the contents of 
the aforesaid paragraphs are in conflict and incon- 
sistent with the admissions made by the members of 
Mission themselves in paragraphs five and twelve of 
their statement, which are to the following effect : 

Firstly, the Mission “ were greatly impressed by 
the very genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims 
lest they should find themselves subject to perpetual 
Hindu majority rule,” 

Secondly, “ this feeling has become so strong 
and widespread amongst the Muslims that it cannot 
be allayed by mere paper safeguards.” 

Thirdly, “if there is to be internal peace in 
India, it must be secured by measures which will 
assure to the Muslims a control in all matters vital 
to their culture, religion, economic or other 
interests,” and 

Fourthly, very real Muslim apprehensions exist 
that ‘\tbeir culture and political and social life 
might become submerged in a purely unitary India 
in which Hindus, with their greatly superior numbers^ 
must be a dominating element.” 

In order that there may be no manner 
of doubt in any quarter, the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League reiterates that the 
attainment of the goal of complete sovereign 
Pakistan still remains the unalterable objective 
of the Muslims of India, for the achievement of 
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which they will, if ncco.<<nry. employ every 
means in their power and consider no sacrifice 
or suffering too great. 

That notwithstanding the affront offered to 
Muslim sentiments by a choice of injudicious words 
in the preamble of the statement of the Cnhistet 
Mission, the Muslim League, imving rcg.-ird to the 
grave issues involved, and prompted by its carnc.se 
desire for a peaceful solution, if possible, of the 
Indian constitutional problem, .and inasmuch as the 
basis and the foundation of the Pakistan arc inherent 
in the Mission’s plan, by virtue of the compulsory 
grouping of the six Muslim provinces in seccion< B 
and C, is willing to co-operate with the constitution- 
making machinery proposed in the scheme ovitlincd 
by the Mission, in the hope that it would ukimatc- 
ly result in the establishment of a complete sovereign 
Pakistan and the consummation of the goal of 
independence for the major nations, and all the 
other peoples inhabiting this vast sub-continent. 

It is for these reasons that the Muslim League 
is accepting the scheme and will join this constitu- 
tion-making body and will keep in view the oppor- 
tunity and the right of secession of provinces or 
groups from the Union, which have been provided 
in the Mission’s plan by implication. 

The ultimate attitude of the Muslim League will 
depend on the final outcome of the labours of the 
constitution-making body and on the final shape of 
the constitutions, which may emerge from the 
deliberations of that body jointly and separately in 
its three sections. 
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The Muslim League also reserves the right to 
modify and reyise the policy and attitude set forth 
in this resolution at any time during the progress of 
deliberations of the constitution-making body or the 
Constituent Assembly or, thereafter, if the course 
of events so required, bearing in mind the fundamen- 
tal principles and ideals hereinbefore adumbrated to 
which the Muslim League is irrevocably committed. 

That with regard to the arrangements for the 
proposed interim Government at the Centre, this 
Council authorises its President to negotiate with 
the Viceroy and to take such decisions and actions 
as he deems fit and proper.” 

It was the general belief amongst members of 
the League Council that fifty per cent Pakistan 
was better in their opinion than leaving everything 
to a strong Central Government controlled by the 
Hindus, and that the proposal of an experiment for 
an initial period of ten years would afford them a 
better opportunity towards the consolidation of the 
Muslims in their majority areas than might be 
possible otherwise. They realised that the Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals of sub-federations and provincial 
groupings assured them the substance of their 
Pakistan demand, and that ten years hence it would 
be possible and practicable to convert the anti- 
Pakistanist element in those areas into willing parti- 
sans of Pakistan, 

The League’s acceptance of the Mission’s 
proposals, and willingness to form the proposed 
interim Government, put the Congress in an awk- 
ward position, for it had hoped that the League 
would reject the proposals, and the Mission 
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would then have no other course left but to proceed 
on the formation of the Government with the 
co-operation of the Congress alone, as had been 
previously declared in a broadcast speech by Mr. 
Attlee on the policy of ruling out the minorities if 
they did not agree to the principles of the formation 
of the nctV Government. This, in the even of the 
refusal of the Muslim League to co-operate with the 
Mission, meant the offer of a free field for work to 
the Congress in the country *, but things proved 
otherwise. 

It was strongly believed by the public that, 
since all demands of the Congress had been brushed 
aside, it would not be possible for it to accept the 
offer. Mahatma Gandhi, however, publicly committ- 
ed himself to acceptance of the proposals, but the 
main obstacle in the path of the Congress proved to 
be the question of parity between the League and 
the Congress on the basis of 5—5 in an Executive of 
12, which was believed to have been earlier proposed 
and discussed by the Muslim League with the 
Viceroy. To this, the Congress could not agree, for 
it held that *’ although the scheme pronounced by 
the Cabinet Mission has been found to contain 
defects and incongruities on material particulars, 
its rough edges might be smoothed if the deal is 
sought to be put through in a spirit of sincerity and 
goodwill. But so far as the composition of the 
interim Government is concerned, the Congress 
High Command is strongly opposed to the League- 
Congress parity.” 

In the meetings of the Congress Working 
Committee, and discussions of their leaders 
that followed the Muslim League's decision 
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considered in some quarters as ‘a landmark in the 
political history of this country,’ for the reason of its 
® clear advance on all previous proposals of 
Government, while in others it is con- 
sidered to be most unsatisfactory from the view- 
point of political parties and^national elementss.” 

Tbe Plan proposes; — 

(a) Establishment of machinery to evolve a 
Union of India including both British India 
and the Indian States. 

(h) Formation of three separate and distinct 
groups of provinces, and setting up of Con- 
stituent Assemblies, and 

(c) Setting up of an interim Government at the 
Centre. 

For (a), i.e., Union, it provides that ; 

(1) There should be a Union of India embracing 
both British India and the States which^ 
should deal with foreign affairs, defence, and 
communications, and should have the powers 
necessary to raise the finances required for 
these subjects. 

(2) All subjects, other than Union subjects, and 
all residuary powers should vest in the pro- 
vinces, 

(3) Provinces should form groups with Executive 
and Legislatures into three specific Sections, 
A, B and C, with the option to go out of 
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the group by a majority vote of the legisla- 
ture after the new Constitution has been 
formed. 

For (&), i.e.. Constitution-making body, it pro- 
vides representation of each province, as well as 
each of three major communities on the basis of the 
one member for each million of the population. The 
provincial representatives will divide thereafter into 
three groups or Sections, A, B, and C. Group A will 
comprise the six Hindu-majority provinces of United 
Provinces, Bihar, Orissa. Central Provinces, Bombay, 
and Madras. Group B will contain the North- 
Western Muslim-majority provinces of the North- 
West Frontier, the Punjab, Sind, and Baluchi- 
stan; and group C will include the North-Eastern 
Muslim-majority provinces of Assam and Ben- 
gal. This grouping arrangement or the ‘zonal 
division’ of India was brought out especially to ap- 
pease the Pakistan demand of the Muslim League 
which had asked for two separate constitution-mak* ' 
ing bodies for Hindustan and Pakistan, i.e,, the 
Hindu-majority provinces and the Muslim-majority 
provinces respectively. The Mission have, thus, 
conceded the Pakistan demand in substance through 
the grouping of provinces on communal basis, and 
making -three constitution-making bodies instead of 
one for all practical purposes except External Affairs, 
Defence, and Communications. 

t 

For (c), i.e, , interim Government, it is under- 
stood that no appreciable advance has been made in 
this respect, for the Viceroy’s veto will remain ' 
unabated, and Paramountcy over the States will not 
be transferred over to the new Government, except- 
ing that all members of the Executive Council will 
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bfi Indians. It is also believed that there will be 
f ourteen seats on the Council, out of which the Vice- 
roy contemplates giving five each to the Cdngress and 
the Muslim League, and one each of the remaining 
four to the Sikhs, the Indian Christians, Parsis 
and other minorities. 

As regards the position of the Indian States, 
the Mission proposes that the relationship between 
the Rulers and the British Crown cannot be trans- 
ferred to a third party without the consent of their 
respective Rulers. The States will, however, join the 
Union sending representatives therein in proportion 
of their population, and will take part in the Con- 
stitution-making body, retaining to themselves all 
subjects and powers other than those ceded to the 
Union. 


II 

" The Cabinet Mission’s proposals have appeased 
the monster of communalism let loose by the Mus- 
lim League. The country is sought to be cut up 
into three parts, two of which will be really Pakistan 
covered with B and C constitutional cloaks, and a 
predominantly non-Muslim province, and an over- 
whelmingly nationalist Muslim province are sought 
to be thrust into them against their will... It is 
partition of the worst type. It is the Balkanisation 
of the country to please Mr. Jinnah, thus providing 
the fissiparous tendencies with the amplest possible 
scope for operation.” * 

This is how the Hindu press in the country 
reacted against the Cabinet Mission s proposals. 
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The press denounces the Plan for : 

(a) It suggests a very weak Centre, having 
control over only three subjects’ external affairs, 
defence, and communications, but without hav- 
ing anything to do with such vital items as 
■ currency, income-tax, customs and tariffs. This 
would mean the decentralisation of currency, 
exchange and excise policies, and introduction of 
different scales of tariff duties creating the 
worst possible economic confusion and chaos, 

, and ultimately dividing, the country into two 
economically independent Indias. 

. (6) It suggests communal grouping which will 

split up the country into three parts and prove 
fatal to Indian unity and democracy. Under 
this scheme Assam, a predominantly Hindu pro- 
vince, and N. W. F. P. a preponderantly Muslim- 
Nationalist province would be thrust into the B 
and C Pakistan groups respectively against their 
own wishes. 

(c) The Viceroy suggests communal parity 
between Congress and the Muslim League in the 
composition of the interim Government. This 
is “ neither commbnsense, nor justice, nor equity, 
nor democracy,” for it brings the Indian National 
Congress down to the level of a communal body. 
The Congress contends that the question of 
narity with the Muslim League does not arise, 
since it represents 75 per cent of the population 
of India against 25 per cent of the Muslim 
League. The refusal of the Congress to agree to 
a communal parity, therefore, led to a deadlock 
towards the formation of an interim Government. 
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III - 

“ It does very little justice to Muslims : it does 
not concede Pakistan, which in the sense of an 
absolutely independent zones of the Indian Sub- 
Continent still remains the Muslim nation’s unshak- 
able goal. So will it remain until it is completely 
achieved . • . The British Labour Government’s 
attitude towards Pakistan, therefore, leaves Muslims 
utterly cold. . . The new British Plan itself will be 
judged, and the Muslim League’s attitude towards 
it will be determined by only one criterion. Does it 
bar all progress towards attainment of the goal, or 
does it offer opportunities for registering an advance 
towards that goal ? If, after a careful study, it is 
a trap from which there is no exit towards Pakistan,, 
it will have to be completely rejected.” 

This is how the Muslim press in India received 
the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. About the defects 
in the Plan it writes : — 

(a) A United India for the purpose of ‘ a 
United Defence’ is a most puerile plea,’ for 
the armed forces can be equitably distributed 
between two new sovereign States which can 
thereafter become the centres for separate deve- 
lopment by the States concerned. 

<fc) The opponents of the grouping system 
have expressed a fear that ” the majority party 
in each group may so frame the constitution of 
the provinces that they may not be able to 
record their free vote on this important issue. 
This is childish,” says the Muslim press. ” Under 
the British Cabinet Mission’s proposed Plan, it 
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adds, “ the present provincial units must remain 
as they are at present. They cannot bc 'wiped 
out. Each province must have its Icjiislaturc 
and nobody can doubt that these Iceislatures 
will be elected by the free vote of the people 
concerned. These legislatures can decide by a 
majority of votes whether the province con- 
cerned wishes to stay in its group or not. There 
is, thus, no question of any province being 
coerced to stay in a group against the wishes of 
its people.” 

” What Mahatma Gandhi and the lesser writcr.s 
in the Hindu press really fear," it adds, ” is chat, 
confronted with the issue of staying in a group or 
not. a majority of the people in the N.-W.F.P. ns 
well as Assam is likely to vote for the group, thus 
strengthening the foundation of the two Pakistan 
units. They, therefore, want to take advantage of 
the accident of the Congress being in office in these 
two provinces at present in order to forestal the 
verdict of the people and get them now out of the 
groups to which they naturally belong." 

In conclusion, it remarks : "The fact of the 
matter is that the Pakistan areas in the north-west 
as well as the noth-east are quite apart from the 
communal composition of their population, two 
well-marked geographical and economic units. Once 
this fundamental fact is properly presented to the 
^qple coricerned, there is little doubt that many 
Hindus and Sikhs in both Pakistan areas, who are 
now dominated by unreal fears, will willingly vote 

for the integrity and prpgress of these units as 
such. 


t 
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IV' 

“ The Cabinet Mission seems to have met the 
view-point of the Hindus and the Muslims. But the 
Sikh position has finally liquidated,!’ stated Master 
Tara Singh, leader of the third ‘major communal 
party’ (Sikhs) approved by the British Cabinet 
Mission. The following was his reaction against the 
Mission’s proposals : 

" The whole future of the Sikhs has been 
entrusted to a house of 36 members of whom 23 
shall be Muslims, 9 Hindus and 4 Sikhs. Can we 
expect any justice, any consideration or any fairplay 
from such a body, specially when it knows that the 
British bayonets are here to .protect and carry out 
its decisions ? We are already groaning under 
Muslim domination, which is now being -strength- 
ened and stiffened. We are doomed. We must 
now stand upon our own legs or fall for ever. Now 
or never. Unite, unite to a man; rise, rise to a 
man and be prepared to die, die to a man. Oh Khalsa, 
oh sons of the Great Guru Gobind Singh I Shall we ' 
perish without a struggle ? Accursed is he who 
stands aloof now 1 ” 

The Sikh leader urged for : — 

(a) A separate Sikh State comprising the 
districts lying between the rivers Ravi and 
Jumna with minor local adjustments. 

(b) A separate Constitution-making body. 

For the attainment of their objective, the Sikhs 
are contemplating a direct action against the 
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Government, the Congress, and the Muslim League, 
being the three main parties in the interim Govern- 
ment, and for this purpose some 800 Sikh represen^ 
ativesmet at Amritsar on June 9, where they reached 
■at the following decisions : — 

(1) The formation of a Council of Action. 

(2) Recruitment of at least two lakhs of 
volunteers. 

(3) Appeal to Sikhs to make any other 
sacrifice or to contribute at least one month s 
salary. 

(4) A pledge to be signed before the Akal 
Takht by those who join the campaign to 
death in order to secure relief against the 
wrongs done to them by the present 
Plan of the Mission. 

It was reported on June 10, that more than 
1,000 Sikhs headed by prominent A-kali leaders, took 
a pledge to make every sacrifice in opposing 
the Cabinet Mission’s proposals, and further it ^^.s 
■decided to commence their struggle on the 23rd 
June, 1946. 


V 

Dr. Ambedkar, the spokesman of the Scheduled 
■Castes in the country, feeling that the British 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals were not at all fair 
to his people, appealed to Mt. Churchill to 
safeguard the interests of 60 million untouchables. 
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which had been shamefully betrayed by the British 
Cabinet Mission. This appeal was strongly objected 
to by the nationalist press in the country, for, it 
said that he ought to have appealed to his people, 
3nd not to a man who had baan known as an enemy 
of India’s progress. Nothing could do greater 
harm to the cause, which he professed to have 
at heart, than his appeal to the enemies of the 
land. 

On June 4, the Working Committee of the All- 
India Scheduled Castes Federation, in a 2,000-word 
resolution, called upon the Government and the 
Labour Party in England to take up the cause of the 
Scheduled Castes in right earnest, and to rectify 
immediately the wrong done to them by the Cabinet 
Mission. “ Failing this,” said the resolution, "the 
Working Committee feels that there will be no alter- 
native for the Scheduled Castes but to resort to 
direct actionj” 

The Committee emphasised that the provisions 
contained in the Cabinet Mission’s proposals for safe- 
guarding the' interest of the Depressed Classes were 
* absolutely illusory and unworthy of serious consi- 
deration,’ for no seats had been reserved for them in 
the Constituent Assembly as has been done in the 
case of the Muslims and Sikhs. It was, therefore, 
feared that the Constituent Assembly might not 
have any representatives of the Scheduled Castes. 
Thus, the resolution, concluded, " the Cabinet 
Mission has without compunction ignored un- 
impeachable evidence and without any justifica- 
tion committed the gravest act of treachery in 
leaving the Scheduled Castes to the mercy of the 
Hindus.” 
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VI 


The account of the British Cabinet Mission, and 
the manner in which its proposals have been receiv- 
ed in the country have been ^iven in the preceding 
pages. Whether India will make any really substan- 
tial advance towards her independence by accepting 
the proposals, or whether she will be simply inviting 
trouble, dissension, bloodshed and civil war within 
herself, can hardly be predicted at the moment. 
Foreign observers, however, do not paint a bright 
picture either of the present proposals of the British 
•or about the independence of India in the near future. 


The Chicafio Tribune in a leading article com- 
mented recently that ** British policy liad not chang- 
•ed widely. From Mr. Attlee's speech to Parliament 
on May 15. some Americans had hopefully concluded 
that Britain was at least making a sincere effort to 
get off its back 400,000,000 people of India. Tiie 
Empire policy never seems to deviate very widely, 
no matter whether a Tory or a Labour Government 
IS in power. Nothing has happened yet to show 
that Britain has revised its intention to keep India 
within the imperial orbit by whatever method may 
oe necessary. In the past method of divide and rule 
has been successful. There is, as yet, no good reason 
believe that that policy has been abandoned . . . 
We fear that if Britain postpones freedom for India 
nntil the Muslims and Hindus agree, she is asking 
for another ghastly racial war in Asia.” 


The Moscow newspaper, . Times, in an 

article on the Cabinet Mission’s proposals to India 
|ays ; “ If during war. in a moment of great danger, 
England did not agree to recognise the independence 
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of Indis, thsrc is still Isss'rssson to think theit shs" 

tio so now thnt ths wnr is# ovsr . . , h^sny pro* 
raises have been made to colonies, but now regard- 
less of promises, it is intended as soon as possible to 
re-establish the previous colonial regime.” 

On May 22nd, the first Soviet comment on the 
Mission s proposals was made by Commentator 
Yokov over the Moscow Radio, which said: It is 
symptomatic that though the British Government 
has declared itself ready to make India independent, 
this proposal does not proclaim even Dominion 
Status for India, let alOne Independence. , . Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence said in his broadcast that India 
desired independence and the British Government 
was prepared to grant this, but the concrete propo- 
sals put forward in the British Government White 
Paper do not accord very well with such statements.” 

” At the same time,” he added, ” the police in 
India has been reinforced, prisons are being enlarged, 
and the strength of the British Army is being main- 
tained. This does not seem to indicate that the 
provisional Government of India will have even a 
share of real sovereignty.” 

Among the defects of the proposals Mr. B. 
Edwards, Chairman of the British Independent 
Labour Party, stated that they “include the Viceroy’s 
undemocratic and overriding powers, the indefinite 
retention in India of the British armed forces and 
vested interests in finance and industry, and the 
continuation of the semi-feudal States of the Princes 
in a privileged position, which is incompatible with 
democratic principles.” 




